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MONSIEUR TRICTRAC; 
Or, A LADY IN DISGUISE. 


BY HENRIETTE ALEXANDRE, 





Complete in this Number. 





or nearly thirty years, Bap- 
>. tiste Pyrrhonien was land- 
NEA lord of La Belle Espérance, a 
. ~ pretty little hostel near Fon- 
\ tainebleau. Baptiste was a fat 
{ccs man, with a dull eye and a big 
= nose. It took three good yards 
¢ to cireumscribe his huge cor- 
pus. His voice was as deep as 
a well; and when it was about 
* to give words to his thoughts, 
be * you might hear it gurgling 
aig and struggling far down. 
i One beautiful evening, in a 
a } summer not very long past, 
© * while Baptiste was sitting in 
his bergeau, smoking his pipe, 
his attention was attracted by 
« the clatter of hoofs on the high- 
= way. A horseman rode rapid- 
ly up, and stopped at his door. 
- Baptiste waddled forth at the 
top of his speed, touched his 
eap to the traveller, and held the bridle whilst he dismounted. 
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MONSIEUR TRICTRAC.—* THE CAPRIAGE STOPPED. 


The stranger descended to ¢erra firma in a very awkward fashion ; 
never had Baptiste seen a man get off his horse so clumsily; in- 
deed, had not he himself held out his hand with dexterous 
promptitude, the traveller’s head would have touched the ground 
before his feet. 

‘* Confound yeu! what are you doing >” cried the clumsy one 
in a rage, as if Baptiste were the cause of his mal addresse. 

“ Pardon, monsieur, pardon,” murmured Baptiste, with a bow, 
which told the other that nothwithstanding he had taken a great 
liberty, he should be excused. 

“To the stable with him!” cried the traveller, tossing his 








hand towards his steed, which appeared to have been subject to 
severe exercise. ‘ Rub him down? give him beans and hay; 
and put a bucket of water near him, so that he may drink when 
he likes.” Take great care of him.” 
«* Bien, monsieur!’’ And Baptiste handed the animal to his 
garcon d’écurie, and gave him instructions with great state. 
“Holla! I forgot. Off with the bags, and bring them after 
me.” A couple of bags were detached from the saddle, and 
carried into the bar of La Belle Espérance, whither the traveller 
had slowly proceeded, walking laboriously and painfully, as if 
jaded by long riding. 
‘Monsieur Trictrac ! Trietrace—Trictrac—Trictrac—a remark- 
ably odd name,” muttered Baptiste, as he spelled a card attached 
to one of the bags. 
«“*@dd! What's the matter with it?’ exclaimed the traveller, 
whose sharp ear had caught the aside. ‘ Come, come; don’t 
take my name in vain, or I shall be angry !” 
‘*Pardon, monsieur!” exclaimed Baptiste as before, a little 





flushed at finding himself in collision with so mettlesome a 











THE PURSUER PRESENTED HIS PISTOL AT THE HEAD OF THE COMTE DE BEAUJOIS. 


gentleman. M. Trictrac was a very eclegantly-built young man, 
petit and slender, with a profusion of rich brown hair, and an 
effeminate voice. Of. his features Baptiste could not see much, 
for he held a laced handkerchief over his mouth; but a pair of 
bright black eyes, restless and piercing, seemed to shoot their 
lightning glances on all and everything at the same time. 

«« Warm weather,”’ said Baptiste, eyeing his guest dubiously. 

“I should think you felt it so!’ returned M. Trictrac, scan- 
ning the landlord's vast corporation with a saucy air. Baptiste 
was not pleased. 

“ A very host of hosts,” continued M. Trictrac. 
hosts rolled into one !” 

Baptiste’s red nose blazed. ‘ Can I do anything for you, mon- 
sieur?’’ asked he haughtily. 

«Yes, youcan. Show me a room where I may sleep, and 
when I am there, send me bread, and meat, and wine. Cothe! 
vite, vfiel’? There was an imperiousness in M. Trictrac’s 
manner, which actually had the effect of expediting the moves 
ments of the solemn Baptiste ; and when the former was happily 
got into his chamber, and a repast set before him, the worthy 
landlord sat down with the air of a man harassed beyond endu- 
rance, and bade his wife give him a cup of wine, and fetch his 
pipe from the berceau, where he had laid it down on the arrival 
of his new guest, for he could not stir more. 

The pipe was no sooner brought and relighted, however, than 
M. Trictrac’s bell was rung violently. 

**Mon Dieu! It is too bad!” groaned Baptiste. 

«I will go,” said his wife. 

“Thou go!” cried Baptiste with great scorn. 
affright thee beyond recovery !’’ 
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THE LADIES SCREAMED,” 
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Baptiste hobbled up the stairs, which creaked loudly beneath his 
weight. M. Trietrac wanted the saddle-bags. Baptiste descended 
to the bar, took the bags, and thus laden reascended. 

Pierre Saven the barber, and Jacques Menublé the miller, came 
in to smoke their evening pipes with Host Baptiste, as their 
custom was. To them was related the story of the new guest—how 
he came, riding as if for the life of him; how giddily he descended 
from his horse; how he abused Baptiste, and ordered him right and 
left; what an extraordinary name he had; how quickly he started 
into choler at the mention of it. ‘‘ And now,” continued Baptiste, 
“I have but just left him, and the moment I was outside the door, 
he turned the key with a violent hand, and locked himself in. 
*Bon soir, monsieur!’ said I. ‘Bon diable!’ quoth he, enraged 
even at civility.” 

*¢ Trictrac! I warrant he is of my calling—a brave miller!” said 
Jacques Menublé, laughing at his own joke. 

‘Take care what you are about, Host Baptiste,” chirped Pierre 
Savon, shaking his little head mysteriously. ‘This looks mighty 
suspicious. Ifthe police pay you a visit all along of this man, don’t 
say I haven’t warned you!” 

“Bah!” rumbled Baptiste, scornfully, though obviously alarmed 
at the idea. ‘ 

*¢ It’s no joke to harbor a criminal—as I warrant this man is, from 
what you tell me,’’ continued Barber Savon. 

“‘ Maybe he had a hand in the goings-on at Lyon,’’ conjectured 
Jacques Menubleé. 

Thus the trio continued chatting, as they smoked their tobacco 
and sipped their wine. The night advanced. As it grew dark the 
lamp was lighted. The dame and the rest of the household retired 
to rest. M. Trictrac furnished an exciting topic for the three cro- 
nies; busied ia speculations respecting him, they remained with 
Baptiste until long past the usual hour. When at length they pre- 
pared to depart, they discovered that it was raining heavily, and so 
returned, and recommenced smoking and talking, resolving to wait 
till the storm was over. A vivid flash of lightning eclipsed for a 
moment the feeble rays of the lamp; the thunder-clap that followed 
seemed as if it would shatter the little hostel. A violent summer- 
tempest ensucd. The trio, weary and awe-stricken, ceased their 
talk, and sat listening in silence to the hurly-burly of the elements. 
As the thunder continued to roll in frequent peals, quick and heavy 
footsteps were heard overhead. M. Trictrac could not sleep, it ap- 
peared. Baptiste wondered whether his fiery guest were rating the 
weather. At any rate, it was very unpleasant—enough to make 
any one fidgety and nervous—to hear, amidst thunder, lightning, 
wind and rain, the incessant sound of footsteps, as of a person 
pacing hither and thither, agitated and restless. 

‘‘Hark!’’ exclaimed Pierre Savon all at once, starting forward 
with a face dismally pale. 

‘‘Listen! Again and again.”” The others listened attentively, 
but heard nothing. ‘It has ceased now,” said Pierre; “ but no— 
therg!” 

The low and mournful sound of a distant horn, seeming to come 
from the forest behind the house, was now plainly distinguished by 
all. As they continued to listen, the sound, which was repeated at 
short intervals, became more and more distinct, as if whoever pro- 
duced it were rapidly approaching. 

Apparently, M. Trictrac heard the sounds also, for he ceased his 
agitated promenade, and opened his window. And what was the 
astonishment of the three listeners, when, as if in response to a 
sustained note, from the distance, they heard the sound of a horn 
issuing sharp and clear, from the chamber of the strange guest! 
Thoughts of conspiracy, revolution, robbery, rapine, and everything 
horrible, took possession of the trio; and each involuntarily rose to 
his feet as the loud notes streamed from the window of M. Trictac. 
The sound of approaching hoofs, as of several horses urged to the 
top of their speed, was presently distinguished, and shortly after- 
wards four horsemen stopped in front of the house. 

Almost beside himself with astonishment and alarm, Baptiste 
hastily extinguished the candle and went to the window. The storm 
had ceased—the clouds were tearing wildly away—it grew lighter 
every instant. . 

One of the horsemen, who kept himself somewhat in advance of 
the rest, doffed his cap, and bowed towards M. Trictrac’s window, 
at which, no doubt, that individual had stationed himself. 

**You are come! it is well; and you see I am here also,” said 
M. Trictrac. 

‘Ten thousand thanks! Oh, how shall I repay thee ?” exclaimed 
the horseman in a tone of passionate gratitude. ‘‘ Did I not swear 
that nought should make me break my word? and, behold, here I 
am, in spite of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain !” 

* O, thy devvition——”’ . 

“Ay, it is real! and strengthened by this night ten thousand 
fold. Come what may, they ne’er shall make me leave thee. None 
but thyself shall drive me from thee—and thou wilt not, I know. 
O, light of love! this merry scheme sha!l seal our fates in joy! 
What say you—is’t to-morrow ?” 

**Ts’t to-morrow ?” 

** To-morrow !”’ 

** To-morrow ?” 

“Why, yes; thou know’st it is to-morrow. By thine own setting 
*tis to-morrow; by right it is to-morrow; Providence hath helped 
us on, and by luck it shall be to-morrow.” 

The speaker spurred his steed, and moved close to the house, as 
near to M. ‘l'rictrac’s window as possible, and the two continued to 
talk ina lower tone, so that Baptiste could hear no more. Pre- 
sently the horsemen rode away as rapidly as they had come, and M. 
Trictrac closed his window. 

All this was fearfully mysterious to the cronies, but the night was 
too far advanced to talk over it at present, so they bade Baptiste 
adieu, aud crept homewards ; and Jacques Menublé waked his wife 
to tell the story of M. Trictrac, and spoiled the night’s rest of the 
good dame. 

Notwithstanding his long vigil, Baptiste was awake and stirring 
betimes the next morning, anxiously waiting to hear M. Trictrac’s 
bell ring, feeling eager to see that gentleman after the occurrences 
of the preceding night. But the hours crept slowly on—seven, eight, 
nine, and no bell was rung. Baptiste grew fidgety. Ten, eleven, 
still no summons. Baptiste was in the highest state of nervous 
excitement. M. Trictrac, however, was certainly awake, for he 
could hear him moving about now and then. Had he not been so 
fat the anxious landlord would have crept up and peeped through 
the keyhole, but as it was his weight always set the stairs creaking 
at such a rate that an attempt’ at eavesdropping was sure of dis- 


covery. In the midst of his perplexity a noise was heard in the 
road. Baptiste harried to the door. ‘Two handsome carriages; in 


which were several ladies and gentlemen, and each drawn by four 
fine mettlesome steeds, drew up be Host Baptiste 
hardly knew whether he stood upon his head or his feet, he was so 
flurried and proud. 

A gentleman, whom Baptiste recognised as the young Comte de 
Beaujois, alighted from the first carriage. Baptiste made his very 
best bow. 

** You have a guest here, I believe—a person who arrived yester- 
flay evening ?” 

Baptiste bowed again. 


fore the house. 


It was so 


‘‘ Pray give word to that same guest that Beaujois is come—is 
waiting.” 

Baptiste hobbled up the stairs to the chamber of M. Trictrac. He 
had hardly knocked at the door ere it wasopened. What asight met 
the eyes of the amazed Baptiste! Had he not held hard by the rail, 
he would have assuredly fallen and rolled down the stairs. Lo! 
whilst he was expecting to see the slim little figure, and to hear the 
sharp authoritative voice of M. Trictrac, an excessively handsome 
and elegantly-dressed young lady came forth from the chamber. 
b Passing him quickly, with a bright and saucy smile, she was down 
the stairs before Baptiste could turn round. There was no one in 
the chamber: M. Trictrac had vanished. Upon the table lay the 
empty saddle-bags and a horn, and strewn about the room were 
various articles of apparel—the very same in which the mysterious 
Trictrac was arrayed the day beiore. 

After a rapid embrace betwixt Comte Beaujois and the mysterious 
fair one, he handed her, with a delighted and gallant air, into the 
carriage, took his place by her side, and the whole cort+ge had 
driven off before Baptiste had descended. 

“‘Diable!” cried he. ‘Ten francs—not a sou paid. But there’s 
the horse in the stable—that’s something!” Baptiste was like a 
man in a dream: he could understand nothing. 

An hour afterwards, another traveller rode up with frenzied haste 
to the door of La Belle Espérance. A tall elderty gentleman dis- 
mounted hurriedly from his foaming and panting steed, and strode 
into the bar. He appeared agitated to a degree of desperation. 

‘*‘ Host, a word with you!” cried he in a voice which made Bap- 
tiste shake in his shoes. ‘‘ Don’t try to play any tricks with me, or 
T’ll shoot you!”’ and he drew a formidable-looking pistol from his 
breast. ‘‘ Thus far,’’ he continued, “I have traced a certain person, 
who, I have discovered, came to this house last evening, and passed 
the night here. Conduct me to that person instantly?” 

‘* Mais, monsieur”—— 

‘*Come, come, I’m far past bearing equivocation or excuse. Do 
as I bid you, or as surely as | am maddened by rage and misery, I'll 
blow your brains out!” 

‘; There is no one in the house at present. Monsieur may search. 
The person who came yesterday departed this morning,” said Bap- 
tiste with most unwonted velocity of utterance. 

‘*Mon Dieu! If you are deceiving me, I’ll make you rue it!” 

‘“‘He—she—he has left his horse here, and will call for it, I sup- 
pose, by and by—your excellency had better wait awhile.” 

‘* Left a horse? Let me see it.” 

Baptiste hurried to the stable, followed by the furious gentleman. 

‘My own Carlo!” exclaimed the latter, as he patted the horse’s 
neck with a nervous and agitated hand. ‘* Host, I will wait as you 
advise.” i. 

It was not very long before the cort/ge spoken of above was de- 
scried in the distance returning towards the hostel. Baptiste 
pointed it out to the angry gentleman, and narrated the circum- 
stances under which he had before seen it. The latter retired into 
the stable, expecting it would stop, and that the horse would be 
taken away. It came up, however, and drove on without pausing. 
With an exclamation of fury, he mounted his own jaded steed, and 
rode in pursuit. Baptiste watched in profound astonishment. 

The carriages stopped. ‘The pursuer presented his pistol at the 
head of the Comte de Beaujois. The ladies screamed. Comte 
Beaujois stood up in the carriage, took off his hat, and bowed low to 
lim who appeared to menace his life. It was a moment of deep ex- 
citement. The gentlemen who were with Beaujois stood up, anda 
parley ensued betwixt them and the one on horseback, accompanied 
by abundant gesticulation. Presently the whole party turned back, 
alighted, and entered the house of Baptiste. All seemed much 
agitated. No sooner was he of the pistol inside Baptiste’s little 
room, than Comte Beaujois and the lady of Trictrac reminiscence 
threw themselves at his feet, imploring forgiveness, and praying 
that he would not mar their happiness—that he would not frown 
when Heaven seemed to smile. The other ladies and gentlemen, 
all of whom were young and of distinguished appearance, supported 
the prayer with much warmth and earnestness. For some time, it 
was all in vain. At length, however, after a long and agitated 
silence, he to whom the appeals were made held out his right hand 
to Beaujois, and placing his left upon the head of the young lady, 
whose tears were flowing fast, said: ‘* Daughter, I forgive you!” 

The strange marriage of the dashing Comte Beaujois with Julia, 
daughter of General Marenton, is Baptiste Pyrrhonien’s stock tale. 
Never was a reckless scheme more daringly carried out than by the 
resolute soi-disant M. Trictrac—never was an infuriated parent more 
cleverly and completely subdued and propitiated; and many years 
of happiness have already rewarded the adventurous spirit of the 
Comte and Comtesse Beaujois. ‘No wonder,” Baptiste always 
remarks with a smile, ‘that Monsieur Trictrac got off his horse so 
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LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


NoruHiInG of importance comes to us, except the details of the 
united fleets upon the forts of Canton. Chinese advices bring full details of 
the operations at Canton, down to the 24th of November, and of the continued 
obstinacy of Governor Yeh, who, notwithstanding the destruction of the 
Bogue forts by the English, and the Barrier forts by the Americans, had issued 
a proclamatien threatening martial law to any of the people who might ven- 
ture to speak of peace. The news has caused an increase of firmness in the 
London tea market. Russia some years ago made attempts to induce the 
Chinese Government to open the port of Canton. These attempts then failed, 
but they have since been resumed, and they form part of the mission with 
which M. de Kehbindar has been charged. Much importance is attached here 
to the concessions asked for from China for the commerce with Russia by 
land, whilst the direct communieation by sea is of equal importauce for other 
States, and must be the object of collective efforts. 

Redpath, the forger, a rival to our Huntington, was convicted, after five 
minutes’ deliberation on the part of the jury. The judge, in sentenci»g him, 
among other things said: ‘*The scale upon which you have committed your 
depredations shows that you are a person greatly advanced in crime, and you 
must have obtained large sums of money ; indeed, if what has been stated by 
your learned counsel be true, you must have possessed yourself of between 
forty and fifty thousand pounds’ worth of tangible property, by means of your 
depredations upon the property of the company whose servant you were. It 
appears, indeed, from the facts, that you must have forged no less than twenty 
deeds, and that by this means you possessed yourself of at least thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. You forged upon a large scale, and played for heavy 
stukes, and you must have been aware that if you were convicted you would be 
called to a heavy account. That account is now closed, and the sentence upon 
you is that you be transported for the term of your natural life.”’ The prisoner 
did not seem in any way moved by the observations of the learned judge, 
and when he had concluded he turned round and walked away, without attempt- 
ing to make any observation. 








NAVY. 
| We learn that the Secretary of the Navy has referred to the Attor- 
ney General for that functionary’s opinion as to the proper consiruciion to be 


| given to the several provisions of the act recently passed amendatory of the 
| law to promote the efliciency of the Navy of the United States, &. The 
public will, we doubt not, appreciate the wisdom of this course on t 


art of 
the dejartment. The duties to be devolved on the new Naval Court Ye this 
law are of great responsibility and very delicate indeed, and it is meet, in view 
of the fact that the law seems to be contradictory in — or le-s of its pro- 
visions, that those duties and responsibilities shall be clearly defined and well 
understood before they commence their labors. 


OBITUARY. 
INFORMATION has been received at the State Department at Wash- 


ington, of the death at sea of Charles Galager, on board the ship Nathaniel 
Thompson, on the voyage of the said vessel from Caleutta to London 
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Moses Sheppard, a rich retired merchant of Philadelphia, a Quaicr,) died 
on the morning of Feb. 1st. He left $600,000, with w Sound am insane 
asylum. 

jae Barney, of Maryland, died at Washington on the 26th of January. He 
was the son of Commodore Barney, a distinguished officer of the navy. He 
was well known in Washington society; his social position made him —_ 
uous; his eccentricities, harmless by the way, made him the subject of Con- 
yersation. His ambition was to be a sort of Beau Brummell, and be was 
looked upon and acknowledged as en arbiter, so far as the form of fashionable 
folly was concerned. Among the things he did which deserved commendation 
was his challenging the French Minister, Count de Sartiges, for entering the 
ladies’ parlor of the hotel with a segar in his mouth. : 

Hon. Andrew J. Stevenson died at Blenheim, his residence in Albemarle 
County, Va., on Sunday night, the 18th of January. Mr. Stevenson was seven- 
ty-four years of age. There are now living few men of Virginia who have 
attained more distiaguished positions than were won by, Mr. Stevenson. Com- 
mencing public life at anearly age, he was a member of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture in 1804, when he could searcely have more than reached man 8 estate. 
After serving several sessions in the State Legislature, during which time he 
was honored with the position of Speaker of the House, he was elected to 
Congress from the Richmond district. The experience which Mr. Stevenson 
gained as a parlimentarian whilst Speaker of the Virginia House of Delegates, 
and his position in the Virginia representation in Congress, quickly pointed 
him out as one of the leading men in Congress. oon after eatering Congress 
he was called to preside as Speaker over the House of Representatives, a place 
which he fil’ed with distinguished ability. From Congress Mr. Stevenson was 
sent as our Minister to the Court of St. James. This last position closed his 
official ii’e. Since his return home he bas devoted himself to agriculture and 
the general improvement of the educational institutions of his native State. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


NoruinG of very great importance has occurred within the last 
week in either House of Congress. On the 3d of February in the United States 
Senate a bill was introduced to secure to actual settlers, at $2,50 per acre, the 
alternate sections of public lands in grants made to States for railroad pur- 
ooses. The Central American treaty was debated in executive session for three 
hours, but without any result. The House of Representatives was engaged 
during the day in thediscussion of business relating to the District of Columbia. 











FINANCIAL. . 
Tuurspay, Feb. 5, 1857. 


In Exchange the business is trifling. Drawers are asking advanced 
rates—8% (@ 8% ® cent. for sterling, but at the advance there is nothing 
doing. There is but a moderate amount of outside bills on the market. 

The business of the Sub-Treasury was : $863,819 ; Payments, $247,422 25 
Balance, $13,030,895 41. vi 

The Bank of the Republic has declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 ® cent., 
payable on the 9th inst. 

The Manbattan Bank a semi-annual dividend of 5 @ cent., payable on the 
10th inst. 

The Long Island Bank a semi-annual dividend of 5 ® cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The business of the Clearing-House was large—$32,163,000. : 

We hear of $400,000 in gold engaged for the Persia yesterday, shipped mainly 
by the agent of the Rothschilds. .The Washington and Black Warrior, for Ha- 
vana and New Orleans, it is understood, take about three-quarters of a million, 
of which about half a million is in doubloons, received here recently from 
Europe. 

There was a marked aetivity in money to-day, partly occasioned by the arrival 
of bick mails, and partly by the payment of Call loans to the Shoe and Leather 
Bank. After two o’cloeck there Was more ease. The disbursements by the city 
will tend to relieve the market in a day or two. 

The Bank Statement continues to show an expansion in the line of loans, 
which are now nesrly up to the highest of last season. The increase over the 
previous week is $691,000. The specie reserve has increased $558,000, which 
is about the amount anticipated under the drain of the Sub-Treasury. In de- 
posits there is a nominal increase of $3,822,000, but allowing for the enlarged 
transactions of the Clearing-House, the undrawn deposits only show an in- 
crease of $363,000, the amount being $67,241,000, against $66,878,000. Com 
pared with this time last year, the undrawn deposits are $67,241,000 against 
$61,624,000, showing a gain of $5,617,000. We have revised the column of 
capitals, which now adds up $59,266,434, against $49,042,420 same ge 

The 











1846. The increase in loans, in the mean time, has been $13,800,000. 
week’s statement, as eempared with the previous week, is: 
Jan. 24.........+++.$111,094,415 $11,633,924 $7,879,827 $88,644,575 
GOR, SE ..0cscvesenss 111,785,333 12,191,825 8,024,948 92,466,236 
Tncrease.......00s $690,918 $557,901 $145,121 $3,821,661 
=  - — —S ee 
MUSIC. 


ITALIAN Opera, ACADEMY OF Music.—The second appearance o 
Mime. Cora de Wilhorst fully justified our remarks last week. She was more 
self-possessed, and having more perfect control of her vocal and pliysical 
powers, she rendered fuller justice to her own abilities and to the cheracter 
she undertook to portray. The excitement aroused by her first appearance 
had by no means abated, and she was, perbaps, more w. rmly rezeived and more 
enthusiastically applauded upon the second night than on the first. Our opinions 
of her capacities for the career she has chosen have not changed, but they 
have been confirmed. We are satisfied that she has strong and marked qualifi 
cations for her art, which cannot fail to command a brilliant future success. 
She has much hard work before her, but we see undoubted evidence of-a strong 
will and spirit which will sustain her in the race for celebrity. We understand 
that the third appearance of Mdme. de Wilhorst will be in the character of 
Amina, in ‘‘Sonnambula,’’ a character which she is diligently studying, and 
which will suit her in every particular. There is much anxiety expressed by 
the public for her next appearance. 

The peerless Parodi has appeared in two of her most celebrated characters 
on Monday as Leonora in “La Favorita,’’ and on Wednesday in ‘‘ Norma.’ 
Her powerful delineation of these characters has been commented upon a 
such length, that to say more than that she played them as only Parodi can 
play them, would be to repeat ourselves. She was efficiently supported by 
Signor Tiberini, who sang the music finely, particularly “ Spirito Gentil’”’ in 
which he created an immense sensation. Steadily and rapidly onward is ad- 
vancing the reputation and popularity of this really fine artist. His triumph 
is the greatef because it was won almost upon the heels of a comparative 
failure; and fortunately we have not to chfonicle a single success, but a series 
of successes achieved by the sheer force of genius. The re-appearance of 
Madme. Amalia Strakosch is a pleasant incident, for she always and still is a 
distinguished favori.e of our citizens. 

The advertisement crusade is degenerating into the most gross and bitter 
personalities; language has been used towards the unfortunate impresario of 
the opera only to be equaled, in its vulgarity and grossness, by the Billingsgate 
slang and low expletives which editors of rival political papers indulge in. 
Under the shelter of the editorial ‘‘we,’’ things have been said which the 
writers wouki not have dared to utter in the presence of the abused party. 
The attacks have partaken of every degree of ferocity—from the snappish 
snarling of the Courier des Etats-Unis to the mastiff-baying of the Morning 
Express. Strakosch might exclaim, with that renowned Hebrew who was in- 
terrupted while indulging in the forbidden luxury of swine meat by a heavy 
roar of thunder—‘ Holy Moses! what a row about a little bit of pork!’ 
Strakosch might, with equal justice, exclaim—‘‘Good gracious! what a 10w 
about a little bit of advertising !'’ It is very evident that Mr. Strakozch is 
blamed for the acts of others. He decided, as he had a perfect right to do, 
to advertise only in certain papers. He thought it best to act prudently, and 
to ‘cut his cloth @eording to his measure.’’? This he had a perfect right to 
do, for it is everywhere allowed that a man is at liberty to conduct his busi- 
ness in his own way, and in accordance with his resources and his partieular 
policy. Unfortunately for Strakosch, one of the papers chosen as his medium 
of communication with the public based upon this selection a series of insult- 
ing and bantering articles towards the excluded journals. These grew furious 
at the repeated attacks, and as the abuser was too strong to heed their united 
indignation, they turned the brimming vial of their dolorous wrath upon the 
innocent Strakosch. This is decidedly mean and dastardly, and totally un 
worthy of some who have joined in the crusade, So far, however, Strakosch 
has the best of the encounter; he has had several great houses, and will prob- 
ably have three or four more, which, with his judicious management and sys- 
tematic economy, will enable him to clear several thousand dollars by his brief 
operatic campaign. 

S1GisMUND TuALBERG.—The concerts of the inimitable Thalberg will com 
mence next week at Niblo’s Saloon. The desire to hear him has rather in- 
creased than abated in this city, and we have no doubt that the.same excite 
ment and rush for tickets will be exhibited here now as at the period of his 
first concerts. We understan! that it is Thalberg’s in ention to give three 
‘‘Subseription Matinées’’ during his brief stay in New York, and that the 
number of admissions will be limited to four hundred, 4nd only sub cribers 
will be admitted. Weare not yet acquainted with the terms of subscription 
At these Matinées Mr. Thaiberg will introduce for the first time in this city 
the Alexandre Organ. This instrument is unique and beautiful. It has sev- 
eral stops, one of which is the pianoforte stop. In addition to its original power 
of sustaining sound, it has a mechanical arrangement which is governed by 
the knces of the performer, and enables him at pleasure to sustain one note or 
many notes for any time necessary. It gives a great and admirable power to 
the instrument, and enables the performer to produce remarkable effects. Mr. 
Thalberg is a perfect master of the instrument, and we are told by those whose 


| opinions we rely upon, that if anything can surpass the charm of his piano- 


zr, itis hiy performance on the “‘ Orgue Alexandre.’’ We are curi- 
ous and eager to judge for ourselves. The Subscription Matinées succeeded 
wonderfully in Boston. They were altogether the most exclusive and brilliant 
affairs of the season, and we have no doubt that they will succeed equally as 
well here azd attract the most fashionable and regherché audiences. Four 
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hundred admissions, however, might do well enough for Boston, but that 
number will not accommodate a tenth of the élite *f New York. Boston 
though a great place, is, comparatively speaking, a small city. P 

William Mason gave a concert at Orange, New Jersey, on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 5th. He had a fine audience and met with most distinguished success. 
His concerts around New York are proving, thanks to an enlightened appreci- 
ation of his fine abilitics, quite a gold mine to our young pianist. 4 

Mex Maretzek has had the most brilliant operatic season ever known in 
Havana In the second subscription season the amount exceeding the first 
subscription was $20,000. He is now on his way home, and will open the 
Philadelphia Opera House on or about the 20th of this month. 








THE DRAMA. 
Lavra Krenr’s Tueatre.—The production of a moral drama, at 
one of our New York theatres is an eyent to be chronicled. It is the beginning 
of the end that must come. The good sense of the people will ere long drive 
from off our stage those miserable, flimsy, immoral! re-hashes of French licen- 
tiousness. The new original drama called ‘‘ Mary’s Birthday,”’ is a successful 
movement in the right direction. The story is as follows: George Lordly has 
a ward, Mary Stillworth, whom he has reared from a child. ‘they love each 
other dearly, not only as a guardian and ward, but a tenderer feeling has grown 
up, and each cherishes a secret and unsuspected passion for the other. In the 
course of her girlish days Mary had, however, engaged herself to marry Vernon 
Lordly, the younger brother of her guardian. After the engage:nent has con- 
tinued for some years, Vernon, tired of the old love, is on with a new, in the 
person of Alice dIawthorne, the daughter of an old clergyman, whois supported 
by the hidden bounty of George Lordly. This flirtation goes on threateningly, 
until at last George, believing that his ward loves Lis younger brother, and 
that her feelings are deeply wounded by his attentions to another, appeals to 
his honor to conclude them at once and keep his engagement with Mary. The 
wedding cay is fixed; and meantime a wife of George, who had deserted him in 
his youth, opportunely dies, leaving him free to marry again. The wédding 
day arrives, but before the ceremony an explanation is had, the secret loves of 
the whole four are brought to light, their tangled ailections are unraveled, the 
ward marries her guardian, and the younger brother espouses the clergyman’s 
daughter. 

Simple as is the plot, it is full of deep and tender interest. It is wrought 
up artistically, the incidents fullowing@Maturally without straining after any 
great ‘ points ;’’ the only point striven for, namely, to enchain and absorb 
the feelings and sympathies of the audience, has been obtained successfully. 
It is the work of Mr. George Miles, of Baltimore, who won the prize offered by 
Mr. Forrest for the best tragedy. The acting of Miss Laura Keene and Mr. 
Wheatleigh was very admirable. Their earnestness and the reality of teeling 
they portrayed sustained the interest unflagging to the end. ‘fhey were 
fairly supported by Miss Ada Clifton and Mr. J. A. Smith. ‘‘Mary’s Birth 
day”’ has received the approbation both of the press and the public. 

WALLACk’s THsaTRE.—We have but few words to say of this establishment, 
for the same performance; we noticed in our last number have been repeated 
during the present week. Miss Matilda Heron’s powerful delineation of 
Camille continues to crowd the theatre every night, and a change of per 
formances is therefore unnecessary. Miss Heron has met with a success far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations, and the excitement to witness her 
performance still continues. We look for her appearance in some new 
character with considerable interest. 

NIBLO’s GARDEN.—Much to the surprise and gratification of the public, 
the popular and deserving public favorites, the wonderful Ravel tamily, 
are again with us, in all their strength of numbers and ability. Indeed the 
present company exhibits a variety of attraction but rarely found centred in 
any single body of performers. In addition to the wonderful Ravels there are 
Madme. Monplaisir and Madiles. Robert, Windel, Marzetti, Flora aud Julia 
Lehmann and V. Chiarni ; M. Paul Brillant, Leon Espinosa, Marzetti, Maugia, 
together with Young Hengler, Young America and Young Lehmann. = ‘Tinis. is 
indeed a ape array of talent, and cannot fail to draw the accustomed 
thousands nighily to Niblo’s popular and pleasant establishment. 

Broapway Tararre.—The engagement of Mr. Edwin Forrest still continues, 
and the came brilliant and uninterrupted success attends his performances. 
His popularity is a settled fact in New York, and there is scarcely a part in his 
extensive repertoitve in which he will not attract a crowded audience. Such 
popularity is rare; such powers of attraction are vouchsafed to but few. 
During this week Mr. Forrest has performed his celebrated part of ‘‘ Jack 
Cade,’’ which is the most boldly sketched of all his personations. We need 
hardly say that the enthusiasm it created in times gone by, has been renewed 
with intensified foree. It is a powerful performance. We are glad to learn 
that Sheridan Knowles’ beautiful play of ‘‘ William Tell’’ is about to be 
revived, Mr. Forrest personating the mythical Swiss patriot, William Tell. 
This will prove a great teature of attraction, and we should not be surprised if 
it had to be repeated every night for two or three weeks. Next week will close 
the engagements of the Gabriel and Frangois Ravel ballet and pantomime 
troupe. Other engagements compel them to leave this city even in the very 
tide and flush of a brilliant success. Our readers will please remember, that 
the three last nights of he Gabriel and Frangois Ravel troupe are Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturdaytnext, February 10th, 12th and 14th, and that the 
present opportunity sho uld not be allowed to slip by without seeing them. 

Bzovcnam’s Bowery Turatre.—The richly appointed and interesting fairy 
spectacle of ‘‘ Ondine, or the Enchanted Knight and the Spirit of the Waters,” 
has continued its successful run during this weel, and continues to grow in 
favor and popularity. ‘The ‘“‘Ondine’’ of the charming and fascinatin, Miss 
Kate Reignolds is well worth seeing, and will more than repay the trouble ofa 
journey to the Bowery. The ‘bonnie Kate”’ is truly bewitching in this char- 
acter. The drama of the ‘‘ Hunehback of Notre Dame’’ has also been per- 
formed this week with a powerful cast, and has made something of a sensation. 
The popular manager and actor, John Brougham, has accepted an engagement 
to perform at another theatre for a short period. His absence from his seat of 
government will be regretted by his hosts of friends and admirers. Meanwhiie 
the clever and pretty Kate Reignolds will exert her magical powers of fascina- 
tion and lure crowded audiences to the old Bowery Theatre. 

BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS.—By special request, the clever and amusing bur- 
lesque on the opera of ‘ Luerezia Borgia’’ has been perfurmed during this 
week, and has been received with the favor usually bestowed upon it by the 
laughter-loving audiences which nightly crowd this house of extravaganza and 
Negro minstrelsy. The entertainments are highly amusing and every way 
worthy the attention of pleasure-seekers. 

CoamBers Street THEATRE.—Mrs. McMahon continues her performances at 
this establishment and seems determined to win success by a spirit of deter- 
minatidn to pursue to the end the path which she has volun arily selected. 
She performs on Saturday evening, Feb. 7th, the character of Portia, in the 
** Merchant of Venice,’’ and on Monday evening next, Feb. 9th, the character 
of Lady Teazle, in the comedy of the ‘‘ School for Seandal.’’ Mrs. McMahon 
is supported by*Mrs. Coleman Pope, Mrs. Frank Rae, and Messrs. Barrett, 
Hamblin, Russell, L. Mestayeggnd L. Goldsmid. 

We are sorry to hear that t® pretty and clever Miss Kate Reignolds has left 
the Bowery theatre. Ilow came the management to part with the most attrac- 
tive feature of its company’? We shall doubtless see the ‘‘ bonny Kate” at 
one-of the Broadway theatres coon. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
La Traviata. No 1, Watrz; No. 2, QUADRILLE, ARRANGED ny THomas Baker. 
Fintu, Ponp & Co.—The popularity of the latest known of Verdi's operas in- 
duced, of course, a host of arrangements. These under notice have been 


played with great succes:, both at the Academy of Music and at Laura Keene’s 
theatre. They are pleasant and popular arrangements, quite pretty and very 
daneeable. They will serve to supplant soma of the hackneyed music of our 


ball-rooms. 
OPERATIC QUADRILLES. No. 2, LucreziaA BorGia, ARRANGED ny THomas BAKER. 
Firtu, Ponp & Co.—These quadrilles are by far the most spirited, the most me- 


lodious, tle most make-you dance-against-your-w ble set that we have seen 
fora very, very long period of time. We recommend the ‘ Lucrezia Borgia 
quadrilles”’ without any reservation, as they are every way adapted to their 
purpose, being full of the true dancing spirit. Mr. Baker has made his seleo- 


tions well. ‘Lhe pieces are well brought out by Virth, Pond & Co. 
some music of a higher character from this firm. 
MAZOURKA CAPRICE, COMPOSE PAR HERMANN A. 
Perers. —This is g gra¢ 
accomplished young comp 


We expected 
WoLLENnAUPT. Wiitiam C. 


sers. Its ema in E flat is spirited, and the strain of 





melody in F minor is very charming. It is not at all difficult, but it bears the 
marks of the true m asician, without being quiteas original as most of this eom- 
poser’s works. It isan excellent piece for pupils. 

Moustarx BELt Scnortiscus ;C. Kongket. Wituam C. Perers.—A pretty sim- 
ple schottische, well marked in the time, popular, and quite easy. ‘ 

Sivek Beit PoLKA, COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 10 HIS AMIABLE PUPIL, Mise 
THERESA FRANK, OF MAYsVILLE, KY., By. R. Abert. Wuituiam C. Perers.—Quite 
a pretty subject, but the movementin repeated notes inC major is more suited 
for a simple study of ihat speciality than for dance music. It is neither melo 
dious nor in keej.: h the character of the movement, and we cannot there 
fore recommend i: us what the title assumes it to bx 

Fannik Lemornt Worps by Capt. C. W. Currer: Music py Sorow 
Novrsk. WiitiaM C. /’rrers.—Musically this song is without an idea. Itis a 
compound fracture of several half-way Irish airs, which bas never been pro- 
perly eet. The composer is by nO means a musical Solon The poet pro 
nounces the name to suit the jingle of the rhyme. Now “* Lemoine” rhym: « to 
‘*shrine,’’ and anon it rhymes to “ coin As an illustration of tle e e. nul 


fitness of thing:, the poem is worthy of the music. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER Cases.—A donkey, laden with sult, was 
rossing a brook. The waterdiluted the salt, and lightened the 
burden. He communicated his discovery to a brother donkey 
laden with wool. ‘The Jatter tried the same experiment, and 
found his load double its weight, 


‘ul and characteristic mazourka, by one of our most. 





THE WILD TURKEY HUNTER. 


We have here the best specimen of wild turkey-hunting ; an 
an exhibition of skill between the perfection of animal inst.nct, 
and the superior ‘intellect of man. ; 

«‘ The turkey-hunter, armed with his “call,” starts into the 
forest ; he bears upon his shoulder the trusty gun. He is either 
informed of the presence of turkeys, and has a particular place 
or bird in view, or he makes his way cautiously along the banks 
of some running stream ; his progress is slow and silent; it may 
be that he unexpectedly hears a noise, sounding like distant 
thunder; he then knows that he is in close proximity of the 
game, and that he has disturbed it to flight. When such is the 
case, his work is comparatively done. - 

We will, for illustration, select a more difficult hunt. _ The 
day wears towards noon, the patient hunter has met no “sign,” 
when suddenly a slight noise is heard—not unlike, to unpractised 
ears, a thousand other woodland sounds; the hunter listens ; 
again the sound is heard, as if a pebble dropped into the bosom 
of a little lake. It may be that woodpecker, who, desisting 
from his labors, has opened his bill to yawn—or, perchance, 
yonder little bird so industriously scratching among the dead 
leaves of the young holly. Again, precisely the same sound is 
heard; yonder, high in the heavens, is a solitary hawk, winging 
its way over the forests, its rade scream etherealized, might come 
down to our ears, in just such a sound as made the turkey-hunter 
listen ; again the same note, now more distinct. ‘The quick ear 
of the hunter is satisfied ; stealthily he intrenches himself behind 
a fallen tree, a féw green twigs are placed before him, from 
among which protrudes the muzzle of his deadly weapon. 

Thus prepared, he takes his “call,” and gives one solitary 
“ eluck,” so exquisitely that it chimes in with the running brook 
and the rustling leaf. 

It may be, that a half a mile off, if the place be favorable for 
conveying sound, is feeding a “gobbler; prompted by his 
nature, as he quickly scratches up the herbage that conceals his 
food, he gives utterance to the sounds that first attracted the 
hunter’s attention. 

Poor bird! he is bent or filling his crop; his feelings are list- 
less, common-place ; his wings are awry ; the plumage on his 
breast seems soiled with rain; his wattles are contracted.and 
pale; look! he starts, every feather is instantly in its place, he 
raises his delicate game-looking head full four feet from the 
ground, and listens; what an eye! what astride is suggested by 
that lifted foot! gradually the head sinks; again the bright 
plumage grows dim, and with a low c/uck, he resumes his search 
for food. 

The treasures of the American forest are before him; the 
choice pecan-nut is neglected for that immense “ grub worm” 
that rolls down the decayed stump, too large to crawl; now that 
grasshopper is nabbed; presently a hill of ants presents itself, 
and the bird leans over it, and, with wondering curiosity, peering 
down the tiny hole of its entrance, out of which are issuing the 
industrious insects. 

Again that cluck greets his ear, up rises the head with light- 
ning swiftness, the bird starts forward a pace or two, looks around 
in wonder, and answers back. 

No sound is heard but the falling acorn; and it fairly echoes 
as it rattles fom limb to limb, and dashes off to the ground. 

The bird is uneasy—he picks pettishly, smooths down his fea- 
thers, elevates his head slowly, and then brings it to the earth; 
raises his wings as if for flight, jumps upca the limb of a fallen 
tree, looks about, settles down finally into a brown study, and 
evidently commences thinking. 

An hour may have elapsed—he has resolved the matter over ; 
his imagination has become inflamed; he has heard just enough 
to wish to hear more; he is satisfied that no* turkey-hunter 
uttered the sounds that reached his ear, for they were too few 
and far between; and then there rises up in his mind some dis- 
consolate mistress, and he gallantly flies down from his low 
perch, gives his body a swaggering motion, and utters a distinct 
and prolonged cluck—significant of both surprise and joy. 

On the instant, the dead twigs near by crack beneath a heavy 
tread, and he starts off under the impression that he is caught ; 
but the mearnderings of some ruminating cow inform him of his 
mistake. Composing himself, he listens—ten minutes since he 
challenged, when a low cluck in the distance reaches his ears. 

Now, our gobbler is an old bird, and has several times, as if 
by a miracle, escaped from harm with his life; he has grown very 
cunning indeed. 

He will not roost two successive nights upon the same tree, 
so that daylight never exposes him to the hunter, who has hidden 
himself away in the night to kill him in the morning’s dawn. 

He never gobbles without running a short distance at least, as 
if alarmed at the noise he makes himself—he presumes every- 
thing is suspisious and dangerous, and his experience has height- 
ened the instinct. , 

Twice, when young, was he coaxed within gun-shot; but got 
clear by some fault of the percussion-caps: after that he was 
fooled by an idle schoolboy, who was a kind of ventriloquist, 
and would have been slain had not the urchin overloaded his gun. 

Three times did he come near being killed by heedlessly wan- 
dering with his thoughtless playfellows. 

Once he was caught in a “ pen,” and got out by an overlooked 
hole in its top. . 

Three feathers of last year’s « fan’’ decayed under the weight of 
a spring-trap. 

All this experience has made him a “ deep” bird; and he will 
sit and plume himself, when common hunters are tooting away, 
but never so wisely as to deceive him twice. They all reveal 
themselves by overstepping the modesty of nature, and woo him 
too much ; his loves are far more coy, far less intrusive. 

Poor bird! he does not know that W is spreading his 
snare for him, and is even then so sure of his victim as to be 
revolving in his mind whether his goodly carcass should be a 

esent to a newly married friend, or be served up in savory 
umes from his own bachelor but hospitable board. 

The last cluck heard by the gobbler fairly roused him, and he 
presses forward ; at one time he runs with speed, then stops as if 
not yet quite satisfied; something turns him back ; still he lin- 
gers only for a moment in his course, until coming to a running 
stream, where he will have to fly, the exertion seems too much 
for him. 

Stately parading in the full sunshine, he walks along the mar- 
gin of the clear water, admiring his fine person as it is reflected in 
the sylvan mirror, and then, like some vain lover, tosses his head, 
as if to say, “ let them come to me;” the listless gait is resumed, 
expressive that the chase is given up. 

Gaining the ascent of a low bank that lines the stream he has 
just deserted, he stops at the foot of a young beech ; in the green 
moss that. fills the interstices of the otherwise smooth bark is 
hidden away « cricket; the turkey picks at it, without catching 
it ; something annoys him. 

Like the slipper of Cinderella to the imagination of the young 
prince, or the glimpses of a waving ringlet or jewelled hand to 
the glowing passions of a young heart, is the remembrance of that 
sound, that now full two hours since was first heard by our hero, 
and has been, in that long time, but swice repeated. He specu- 
lates that in the shady woods that surround him there must 
wander a mate ; solitarily she plucks her food, and calls for me 
—the monster man, impatient of his prey, doles not out his music 





so softly or so daintily—I am not deceived, and, by my ungallant 
fears, she will be won by another. 

Chick. 

The stream is crossed in a flutter, the toes scarce indent them- 
selves in the sdft ground over which they pass. On, on he 
plunges, until caution again brings him to a halt. We could 
almost wish that so fine a bird might eseape—that there might 
be given one “call” too much—one that grated unnaturally on 
the poor bird's ear—but not so—they lead him to his doom, fill- 
ing his heart with hope and love. 

Again he rolls forth a loud response, and listens—yet no 
answer: his progress is still slow. 

The cluck again greets his ear; there was a slight quaver at- 
tached to it this time, like the forming of a second note; he is 
nearing his object of pursuit, and with an energetic “ call” he 
rushes forward, his long neck stretched out, and his head moving 
inquiringly from side to side. : 

No longer going round the various obstacles he meets with in 
his path, but impatiently flying over them, he comes to an open- 
space and stops. 2 

Some six hundred yards from where he stands may be seen a 
fallen tree; you can observe some green brush, that looks as if it 
grew out of the very decayed wood ; in this * brush” is hidden 
away the deadly towling-piece, and its muzzle is protruding 
towards the open ground. Behind it is the hunter, flat upon the 
ground, yet so placed that the weapon is at his shoulder. He 
seems to be as dead as the tree in front of him. Could you watch 
him closely, you would perceive that he scarcely winks for fear 
of alarming his game. 

The turkey, still in his exposed situation, gobbles: on the 
instant the hunter raises his “call” to his lips, and gives a pro- 
longed cluck—loud and shrill; the first that could really be con- 
strued by the turkey into a direct answer. - 

The noble bird, now certain of success, fairly dances with 
delight ; he starts forward, his feathers and neck amcrously play- 
ing as he advances ; now he commences his “ strut’’—his neck 
curves, drawing the neck downyard—the wattles grow scarlet, 
while the skin that covers the head changes like rainbow tints. 
The long feathers of the wings brush the ground, the tail rises 
and opens into a semi-circle, the gorgeously-colored head be- 
comes beautifully relieved in its centre. 

On he comes, with a hitching gait, glowing in the sunshine 
with purple and gold. 

The siren cluck is twice repeated ; he contracts his form to the 
smallest dimensions; upwards rises the head to the’ highest 
point ; he stands upon his very toes and looks suspiciously around; 
fifty yards of distance protect him from the bolt of death: he even 
condescends to pick about. 

What a trial for the expectant hunter! how vividly does he 
recollect that one breath too much has spoiled a morning's work ! 

The minutes wear on, and the bird again becomes the caller ; 
he gobbles, opens his form, and, when fully bloomed out,,.the en- 
chanting cluck greets his ear; on, on he comes—like the ga 
horse towards the inspiring music of the drum, or like a bar 
beating against the wind, gallantly but slowly. 

The dark cold barrel of the gun is now not more silent than 
is the hunter; the game is playing just outside the very edge of 
its deadly reach ; the least mistake, and it is gone. 

One gentle zephyr, one falling twig, might break the charm, 
and make nature revolt at the coyness apparent in the mistress, 
and then the lover would wing his way full of life to the woods. 

But on he comes—so still is everything that you hear his 
wings distinctly as they brush the ground, while the sun plays 
in conflicting rays and colored lights about his gaudily bronzed 
plumage. 

Suddenly the woods ring in echoing circles back upon you; a 
sharp report is heard. 

Out starts, alarmed by the noise, a blue jay, which squalls as 
he passes in waving lines before you, so rudely wakened was he 
from sleep. - 

But our rare and beautiful bird—our gallant and noble bird— 
our cunning and game bird, where is he? 

The glittering plumage—the gay step—the bright eye—all— 
all are gone :— 

Without a movement of the muscles, our valorous lover has 
fallen lifeless to the earth.—_Hive of the Bee Hunter. 
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FUNERAL OF FATHER MATHEW. 


Tue funeral of Ireland’s great apostle of temperance took place 
on the 11th of December, in the cemetery at Cork, Ireland. 
His remains were followed to the grave by thousands of all 
creeds and classes, and Protestants vied with Catholics in 
evincing respect for his memory. The cortége was more than 
three miles long, and tcok an hour and a half to pass any par- 
ticular point. ‘The funeral was attended by the Corporation 
and city officers, in mourning, by several dignitaries and clergy- 
men of the Established Church, as well as by a great number of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, with their Bishop at their head, and 
by all the Roman Catholic and a great many of the Protestant 
gentry of the surrrounding country. 

The procession, after passing through Parliament street, 
wound along the South Mall, Warren’s place, Merchants’ quay, 
Patrick street, the Grand Parade, over Parliament bridge, along 
George's quay, South terrace, Anglesea street, Langford row, 
and Evergreen, to the Cemetery. 

In a similar manner with the streets of the city the roads 
leading to the Cemetery were lined by thousands of anxious 
spectators, and as the head of the procession slowly appeared in 
sight much anxiety and excitement were exhibited to obiain a 
glimpse of the coffin of one who in town and country had won 
the dearest affections of the people. For hours before the pro- 
cession left the chapel the grave-yard was being rapidly filled, 
and, when the cortége entered the Cemetery, there could not 
positively have been less than from forty to fifty thousand per- 
sons present. Each alley and avenue of this beautiful burial- 
ground was filled with people; and as the coffin was borne into 
the yard, every head was uncovered, and)many a face was 
suffused with tears. As the procession entered the gates, the 
members of the Christian Brotherhood advanced first in order, 
and were then succeeded by the Roman Catholic clergy, chant- 
ing the funeral service. The Bishop received the coffin at the_ 
gates,and the procession again moved on towards the grave 
prepared for its reception, alongside the large stone cross. It 
may be stated that it was always Father Mathew's most anxious 
desire to be interred in this particular spot; and it is less than 
two years since he expressed his earncst desire to have his will 
respected in this particular. A grave, or more properly speaking 
a vault, built up with brick, in the close vicinity of the cross, 
now contains the last remains of him who has ceased to exist in 
this world, but whose memory will never die. 

The accompanying engraving is from a sketch taken on the 
day of his burial. ‘The place of his interment is situated in the 
centre of the large cemetery of which he w.s the original pro- 
moter. The ground was formerly used as a botanic garden, but 
through the instrumentality of Father Mathew, was purchased 
for a cemetery, which has since been called after him, The 
stone cross represented in the engraving was erected by him in 
1830, and his last request yas that he should be interred adjoin. 


ing this spot. 
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BROUGHAM’S BOWERY THEATRE. SCBNE FROM,“ ONDINE, OR THE ENCHANTED KNIGHT AND THE SPIRIT OF THE WATERS.” 
SCENE AT BROUGHAM’S BOWERY THEATRE. 
“ONDINE.” 


an occasional spectacle, in which the Fairies are made the power- 
Mr. Brovenam very properly diversifies his performances with 


ful actors. “ Ondine, or the Enchanted Knight and the Spirit of 
the Waters,’ created quite a furore. The piece was brought out 





in a manner that reflected the highest credit upon the taste and 
liberality of the management ; 


; neither care or expense were 
spared to render the piece attractive and successful, 
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FUNERAL O’ FATHER MATHEW. SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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BOB HERRING’S CAMP IN ‘‘SATAN’S SUMMER SEAT, 


THE HIVE OF THE “BEE HUNTER,” 


A Repertory of Sketches, including peculiar American 
Character, Scenery, and Rural Sports. By T. B. Tnorpe, 
of Louisiana, author of «Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,”’ 
«“ Mysteries of the Backwoods,” ‘Our Army on the 
Rio Grande,” ete., etc. Illustrated by Sketches from 
Nature. B. Appleton & Co., New York city. 


Ar has been justly observed, that the ‘great West” has 
afforded more distinctive American character than any 
other portion of the Union, and no one has been more suc- 
cessful in rendering this peculiar phase of life than the 
author of the beautiful volume before us. At the time 
many of these sketches were first issued, they attracted an 
unusual degree of attention, and some of the most attrac- 
tive were published in the French, Itatian and German 
languages, the same amount of writing never before creat- 
ing so wide-spread reputation for an author as did these 
sketches. Under the title of the “ Hive of the Bee Hun- 
ter,”’ all that Mr. Thorpe has written, which strictly relates 
to character and sports peculiar to the valley of the 
Mississippi, has been brought together, making one 
of the most agreeable volumes extant, of truly original 
American literature. To the charms of rural pictures, 
such as have scldom been excelled, are added numerous 
illustrations from the pencil of the accomplished Darley, 
and some sketches made by the author himself. The pub- 
lishers also have done their work handsomely, the paper 
on which the book is printed being of a superior quality, 
and the type unexceptionable. We have selected four 
illustrations, and extracted a portion of the beautiful story 
called «* Wild Turkey Hunting,’’ which takes the reader 
into the primitive forests, and makes him acquainted in the 
most fascinating manner with the charming secrets of the 
woods. The death of the wild turkey is an affecting 
tragedy, it is told with singular felicity, and the trial of 
skill between the hunter and the bird is portrayed ina 
manner that has no rival in our language. No denizen of 
the crowded city who retains enough of his wild nature to 
still live the wild life of the backwoods should be without 
the “ Hive of the Bee Hunter.” 
WILD TURKEY HUNTING. 

As a general thing, turkey-hunters, if they be of literary 
habits, read Isaak Walton, and Burton’s “Anatomy of 
_ Melancholy,”’ and all—learned or unlearned—are, of course, 
enthusiastic disciples of the rod and line. The piscator can be 
an enthusiastic admirer of the opera, the wild turkey-hunter 
could not be, for his taste never carries him beyond the simple 
range of natural notes. Herein he excels. 

Place him in the forest with his pipe, and no rough Pan ever 
piped more wilily, or,more in harmony with the scenes around 
him. The same tube modulates the sound of alarm, and the 
dulcet strains of love; it plays plaintively the complaining notes 
of the female, and, in sweet chirrups, calls forth the lover from 
his hiding place; it carols among the low whisperings of the 
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THE WILD TURKEY HUNTER. 





fledgling, and expresses the mimic sounds of joy at 
the treasure of food, that is discovered under the 
— leaf, or half hidden away in, the decayin 
‘wood. 
And all this is done so craftily, that ears, on which 
nature has set her stamp of peculiar delicacy, and 
the instinct, true almost as the shadow to the sun- 
light, are both deceived. 

The wild turkey-hunter is a being of solitude. 
There is no noise or boisterous mirth in his pursuit. 

Even the dead leaf, as it sails in circuitous motion 
to the earth, intrudes upon his caution, and alarms 
the wary game, which, in its care of preservation, 
flies as swiftly before the imaginary, as before the 
real danger. 

Often, indeed, is the morning’s work destroyed by 
the cracking of a decayed limb, under the nimble 
spring of the squirrel. ‘The deer and timid antelope 
will stop to gratify curiosity ; the hare scents the air 
for an instant, when alarmed, before it dashes off; 
but the turkey never speculates, neyer wonders ; 
suspicion of danger prompts it to immediate flight, 
as quickly as a reality. 

The implements of the turkey-hunter are few and 
simple ; the “call,” generally made of the large bone 
of the turkey’s wing, or a small piece of wood, into 
which is driven a nail, and a small piece of oil stone 
(the head of the nail on being quickly scraped on 
the stone, producing perfectly the noise of the female 
turkey), and a double-barrel fowling piece, complete 
the list. A rifle is used where the game is plentiful ; 
and the person using it, as we have already described, 
depends upon the sagacity and speed of the dog, to 
rescue the wounded bird, for the turkey never 
instantly dies, except wounded in the brain. 

Where turkeys are plentiful and but little hunted, 
unskilful persons succeed in killing them; of such 
hunters we shall not speak. 

The bird changes its habits somewhat with its 
haunts, growing wilder as it is most pursued ; it may, 
therefore, be said to be the wildest of game. Gaining 
ia wisdom according to the necessity, it is a different 
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“THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS.” 


bird where it is constantly sought for as game, from where it 
securely lives in the untrodden solitude. The turkey will, there- 
fore, succeed at times in finding a home in places comparatively 
«thickly settled,” and be so seldom seen, that they are generally 
supposed to be extinct. Under such circumstances, they fall 
victims only to the very few hunters who may be said tognake a 
science of their pursuit. 

‘I rather think,” said a turkey-hunter, ‘‘ if you want to find 
a thing very cunning, you.need not go to the fox or such varmints, 
but take a gobbler. I once hunted regular after the same one for 
three years, and never saw him twice. 
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THE DISGRACED SCALP LOCK. MIKE PINK’S LAST GREAT SHOT. 


nature has given him—and then, perhaps not answer, except in 
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‘«T knew the critter’s ‘ yelp’ as well as I know Music's, 
my old deer dog; and his track was as plain to me as the 
trail of a log hauled through a dusty road. 

“I hunted the gobbler always in the same ‘range,’ and 
about the same ‘scratchins,’ and he got so, at last, that 
when I ‘called,’ he would run from me, taking the oppo- 
site direction to my foot-tracks. 

‘‘ Now, the old rascal kept a great deal on a ridge, at the 
end of which, where it lost itself in the swamp, was a 
hollow cypress tree. Determined to outwit him, I put on 
my shoes heels foremost, walked leisurely down the ridge, 
end got into the hollow tree, and gave a ‘call,’ and boys,” 
said the speaker exultingly, “it would have done you good 
to see that turkey coming towards me on a trot, looking at 
my tracks, and thinking I had gone the other way.” 

Of all turkey-hunters, our friend W. is the most 
experienced ; he is a bachelor, lives upon his own planta- 
tion, studies, philosophizes, makes fishing tackle, and kills 
turkeys. With him, it is a science reduced to certainty. 
Place him in the woods where turkeys frequent, and he is 
as certain of them as if already in his possession. 

He understands the habits of the bird so well, that he 
will, on his first essay, on a new hunting-ground, give the 
exact character of the hunters the turkeys have been accus- 
tomed to deal with. The most crafty turkeys are those 
which W: seeks ; hemmed in by plantations, inhabiting 
uncultivatable land, and always in more or less danger of 
pursuit and discovery, they become, under such circum- 
stances, wild beyond any game whatever. 

They seem incapable of being deceived, and taking 
thing strange, as possessed to them of danger—whether it 
be a moth out of season—or a veteran hunter—they a 
to common, or even uncommon observers, annihilated 
the country, were it not for their footprints occasionally te 
be seen in the soft soil beside the running stream, or in the 
light dust in the beaten road. 

A veteran gobbler, used to all the tricks of the hunter’s 
art—one who has had his wattles cut with shot; against 
whose well-defended breast had struck the spent ball of the 
rifle—one who, though almost starved, would walk by the 
treasures of grain iff the “ trap” and “ pen,” a gobbler who 
will listen to the plaintive note of the female until he has 
tried its quavers, its length, its repetitions, by every rule 








thered voice, for fear of being deceived ; such a turkey will 
select to break a lance with, and, in spite of the chances 
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“ PROF, I. J. MORRIS, A.M. 


Pror. Morris, whose portrait forms cnc of our illustrations, was 
born on the 12th of January, 1820, in Chester cistrict, South 
Carclina. His family is of the old Revolutionary Whig stock, 
represented by Lewis Morris, whose name is among the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; and by Robert Morris, the 
celebrated financier, and friend of Washington ; and by Governeur 
Morris of this State. The Morris family is of English origin, 
and early settled in the State of New Jersey, from whence the 
grandfather of our subject moved to South Carolina. Prof. Morris 
is the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Morris, who is an extensive 
cotton planter, and is said to have the best improved plantations 


in the State of Texas, where he now resides. Young Morris 
passed his earlier years on his father’s plantation, and until he 
was some eighteen years of age had very limited opportunities 
for instruction, when he determined to achieve a university edu- 
cation. He commenced the study of the classics and mathe- 
matics in the Firman Institute, in Fairfield, South Carolina, 
then under the care of Prof. Baily. On leaving Fairfield, he 
entered Lieka Academy, in Chambers county, Ala., where he 
remained nearly a year. After passing a year at home he en- 
tered the High School at Lafayette, Chambers county, Ala., 
where he remained near two years; after which he took charge 
of an English and classical school in Salem, in the same State. 
In 1845, he entered the junior class of the University of Ala- 
bama, where he graduated with distinguished credit. On leav- 
ing the university, Mr. Morris established the “ Montgomery 
High School,” where he remained principal for two years, and 
left it in a highly prosperous condition. It was while engaged 
in these schools that Mr. Morris realized the deficiences in the 
methods of teaching grammar according to the rules laid down 
upon that subject in the various text books, from which he was 
induced to commence a series of observations and practical ex- 
periments in this hitherto difficult and unsatisfactory science, 
and which finally resulted on his part in a thorough overhauling 
of the various authors on grammar. The result of his vast labor 
has been the production of a more simplified work, which en- 
ables the teacher to impart a thorough practical knowledge of 
the difficult science of grammar to pupils of all ages, and this 
can be done in the course of twenty lessons of one hour each. 
To accomplish this desired result Prof. Morris has devoted eight 
years of the most earmest devotion in reading, teaching and 
careful research, until, beyond a doubt, he stands at the head 
of all authors on English grammar, and properly ranks among 
the most successful teachers. To all engaged in imparting in- 
struction to youth, Prof. Morris has furnished a text book which 
will be hailed with satisfaction everywhere. We trust that his 
present efforts to bring his work before the public will be suc- 
cessful, aud that his most sanguine expectations will be realized. 


OUTLINES OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


A SKETCH OF PROFESSOR PARADAY’S LECTURES. 

SINCERELY hoping that our young readers have experienced no difficulty in 
following our previous descriptions, or in performing the experiments men 
tioned, we resume our pleasing task of making known some further pro; ertics 
of oxygen, ‘‘ tie virtue of atmospheric air.’? Our present report, we beg to 
say, before proceeding further, will chiefly consist of details for conducting 
certain experiments—some very brilliant experiments; others, although not 
brilliant, yet extremely interesting. - 

The Editor trusts that all his young philosophers will remember how oxygen 
gas was made; how it was driven—foreed out of salt chlorate of potash by 
sueans of heat; how we munage to avoid the neee ity of a furnace, by putting 
some lighted charcoal on a fire-shovel; and finally, how the leading property of 
oxygen (at that time intreduced by name), was illustrated by means of an 
ignited chip of wood. Perhaps it will be remembered also that the distillation 
of oxygen gas fre rate of potash, even with the aid of a strong charcoal 
fire, was no very easy operation. The oxygen came over with some little diffi- 
culty, and the glass of the retort became soft with the excess of heat. Before 
proceeding with any further experiments on oxygen, Professor Faraday required 
a further stock of the gas; and this he did not generate by the same process as 
before—namely, by heating! in a retort, chlorate of potash alone, but a mix- 
ture of chlorate of potash and-black oxide of manganese. By adopting this 
expedient, the oxygen comes over with great facility, not even requiring a 
char. oal fire, but merely the flame ofa spirit lamp. A very curious point, too, 
is this—the black oxide of manganese, elthouch promoting the evolution of 
oxygen from the chlorate, yet undergoes no change itself. 

Before performing the experiments presently to be described, it will be 
necessary to generate a further portion of oxygen gas, and instead of using the 
firepan, the far more convenient spirit-lanyp may now be employed. Neither 
will it be required to use a retort. A large test 
tube, fitted up with a perforated cork, and a small 
bent tube, as represented in the accompanying 
wood-eut, being quite sufficient. But stay.—We 
have not yet described how the hole is to be bored 
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sv through the cork in question. This may appear a 
, \ very simple operation to any, but its performance 
\ requires peculiar treatment, which a novice would 
‘ \ not readily discover for himself. There are sold by 
‘ ) philosophical instrument-makers, little tubes of 
™ bress, termed cork-borers. They are in appearance 
very much like the brass ferules of a fishing-rod, 
Fig. 22 and sharpened at one end to an edge by means of a 
file. By means of an instrument of this description, a hole, ¢ 


ear, round, well 
defined, may be made through a cork will the greatest facility; and when 
inade, it may be slightly enlarged, if necessary, by means of what is called a 
rat’s-tail file. Whenever a piece of glass tube is required to be thrust through 
a cork in the manner just described, the fitting must be quite accurate, else 
the junction will be useless. The slightest chink or crevice is sufficient to 
permit the escape of gas. This abs lute accuracy can only be secured by care- 
tully attending to certain little details, which we shall now proceed to explain. 
Let not the young chemist think them trivial, or pass them over; whether he 
is to succeed in his experiments or fail, will mainly depend on his ‘attention to 
or negli-ence of details such as there. Having bored a hole in the cork, then 
it is required to push the end‘of a glass rod tightly through it; and the young 
chemist, in trying to accomplish this, is frequently apt to forget that glass is 
glass. Heis apt to employ an injurious amount of force, just the amount he 
would have employed had the glass tube been a rod of iron or of wood. Thus 
the tube becomes shattered, and not unfrequently the operator’s hands are 


















cut. The chief impediment to the ready passage of the extremity of a glass 
tube through a cork is thi rhe ent of the tube, when cut or broken off from 
another piece, has usually sharp edges, like a knife, which edges, pressing 
against the soft matter « he cork, drive¢he latter in fragments before them, 
and thus spoiling the ac wy previously existing of the perforation. To ob 
viate this defect, the knife edges must be destroyed. This can be very casily 
accomplished by merns of the spirit-lamp flame, in which, if the end of the 
tube be hell for a time, the knife edges fuse, and the orifice of the tube 
becomes slightly contracted, thus favoring its passage through the cork. If it 
be preased whil hot through the latter, all the better. 


It now remains t the outside of 


t still 
i the cork exactly to the diameter of 
1 




















the distilling tube tis is not accomplishel by cutting, bat by careful filing, 
the cork being fashioned into a tapering shape in such a manner that the very 
extremity is somewhat k than the orifice of the tubs Finally, all the pre 
ceding directions having been attended to, the tube itself will require to be 
bent, which can be readily accomplished by holding it in the spirit lamp 
flame. Does any reader think that all these long directions are tedious, tri 
vial, unimportan The case is simply this, if they be not absolutely attended to, 
ihe operations to be described will fail Therefore let the reader take his choice, 
either to set about his experiments according to our directions, taking heed of 
every admo r however minute, or to forego these experiments altogether. 

n then, ft distilling ipparatus to bi quite 

bout two teaspoonfuls of lorate of potash, 
intimately mixed with an equal portion of blac h oxide S_ 
of manganese, are to be put into the large tube, and — 
the various paris of the apparatus being joined, heat is | 
to be applied, and the oxygen ’ which cor over 
s to be collected The pr vessels to be employed in } 
performing the experim« presently to be described, with 
oxygen are gas jar llust l by the annexed wood Pas — 
ent; but provi l such cannot be obtained, tolerably effi 
cient substitutes m l ma l itting « he lower 
parts le-m ed pint b » expedier by the Fig. 23 

tich will ‘ ae | ‘ n ‘ ‘ pureh: «ec of some proper 

‘ ‘ 

Resuming t t { ! raday said Let us now 
see the eff f Ox ‘ rt bear on certain bodies which 
are known to co! " ‘ " ; a First of all let us see 
its effects on charcoal t pu 1 ts a piece of charcoal, through 


which a hole has been ; | pass through the hole a wire, having pre 














viously tied the end of the wire into a sort of knot; then at its other extremity 
the wire is passed through a round metallic disc, and finaily 
through a cork, in such a manner that when all are put 
together, as indicated, an apparatus may be formed of the 
kind represented.”’? We illustrate the combination by a dia- 
gram. ‘‘The charcoal thus suspended on a wire, I ignite 
by holding it in the flame of a spirit lamp; the slightest 
point of ignition is sufficient, and when thus ignited I plunge 
it into a jar, containing exygen gas. Remark, now, how 
beautifully, how brilliantly the charcoal burns, throwing 
off its coruscations in every direction, ike so many little 
meteors shooting through the jar; remark, too, the kind of 
combustion which ensues—it i; rapid, violent, but totally 
devoid of flame. This distinction between combustion with, 
and combustion without flame, is highly important, and I 
shall have a good deal to say concerning the subject here- 
after. I will enly state at this time, that flame can only 
result from the burning of a volatile substance, such as @ vapor or a gas; an 
illuminating flame can only, then, oveur under cert iin circumstances. 

** Now charcoal is not volatile : on the contrary, it is one of the most fixed 
bodies with which we are acquainted. If heated in a closed vessel out of 
contact with atmospheric air or oxygen, it suffers no diminution of weight; 
hence during combustion it does not yield a flame. Yet by a beautiful 
and wonderful provision of the Almighty, this property of carbon is so far 
modified in certain instances, hereafter to be described, that it yields a flame of 
the most vivid kin}. However, our present theme is oxygen, not charcoal ; 
therefore I will pass on to show you the effects of this element upon ignited 
sulphur. Having placed some sulphur in 4 little copper tube attached to a 
copper wire, and the latter to a metallic dise and cork,.as before, I ignite the 
sulphur by holding it in the fame of a spirit-lamp, and plunge it into a glass 
jar containing oxygen. Rapid combustion, you observe, ensues, a peculiar 
blue light being diffused all around. In this operation of combustion there is a 
flame, a very beautiful flame, but not highly illuminative. The conditions 
nocessary (o illumination are still not here. Let us now perform a third ex- 
periment. Instead of charcoal or sulphur, let us take iron; a substance which 
has already been demonstrated capable of . wning, even in the atmospheric 
air. Let us see what will be the result of causing if to burn in oxygen gas. 
The Getails necessary for the snecessful performance of this experiment are as 
follows: a length (some eighteen inches) of stecl piano-wire, being tightly 
wound round a simali rod or glass tube, a coifis termed. This coil now being 
unfolded, and slightly extended, a helix or corkserew-like form results. One 
end of this helix is to be unwound and straightened; then it is to be fitted 
with metallic dise and cork, as already described; the other end being supplied 
with a very small chip of woo). The point of a match is very good for this 
purpose, but it must not be attached to the wire by simply thrusting the latter 
through it. 
of a needle, is to be tightly wound round the chip of wood, by means of a small 
pair of pliers. All matters being thus arranged, the chip of wood may be ig 
nited by holding it in the flame of a candle or spirit-lamp, and, when ignited, 
it may be plunged into a jar containing oxygen gas. The chip will immediately 
take fire, and, burning, will set fire to the fine extremity of iron wire, which 
begins to throw off coruscations in all directions, and the fire gradually extend 
ing, proceeds from the very end of the wire considerably further back into its 
corkscrew-like portion. ‘ Here again,’’ remarked Professor Faraday, ‘‘ we have 
no flame; sparks are evolved just as we noticed them to have been during the 
combustion of charcoal. The result, however, is very different in this case, as 
we shall make out hereafter ; for whilst all the charcoal by combustion seems 
to-have been dissipated, on account of its conversion into a gaseous or invisible 
form, the iron wire by combustion has been changed into little fused globules, 
not of iron, but of an oxide of iron, or combination of iron with exygen ; some 
of these globules have been heated to such a degree of intensity, that, falling 
against the sides of the glass jar, they have almost perforated the latter, and 
falling on the plate, have even buried deeply into it, notwithstanding they 
must have previously sunk through a layer of cold water. 

‘*On the facts supplied by the burning of a piece of iron wire in oxygen gas, 
hangs a celebrated and a most important chemical doctrine. This doctrine | 
shall have occasion to advert to hereafter ; meantime, what I have stated re- 
specting a great and all important chemical doctrine being founded on a cor 
rect observation end interpretation of appearances rendered evident by thia 
result, will teach you the propriety of thinking attentively on the bearings of 
every appearance manifested in the course of an experiment. 

‘A philosopher desirous of extending the boundaries of our knowledge, 
should set out in his career with the determination to consider nothing as 
trivial—to regard no phenomenon, however seemingly unimportant, as be- 


Fig. 24. 





The very extreme point of the wire being filed thim, like the point | 











neath his notice. It is- absolutely impossible to value correctly the import- 
ance of any new fruth. To correct thinkers, it may seem trivial, or it may 
seem important just in proportion as an immediate application for it may be 
evident ; but the philosopher regards no truth as trivial or unimportant. 
Years—centuries may, perhaps, roll on without an application for it being 
found. No matter. “Though not for us, or our immediate successors, a dis- 
covered truth is nevertheless a new impulse directed towards the moral ele@| 
vation of mankind. One more experiment with oxygen in illustration of its 
powerfully combustive force, and we will pass on to the consideration of other 
elements ; yet oxygen will come before us indirectly again and again ; we can- 
not avoid this mighty element, if we would! In one condition or another it 
pervades the whole economy of the world. Gas vapor, liquid or solid, oxygen 
may cxistinall. In the thin, mobile, fleeting atmosphere, the mighty oxygen 
is there: in water—that very type of inactivity—it is there. In aquafortis 
and o'l of vitriol, still this wonderful element exists. In flint, and in clay, in 
saltpetre, gunpowder, in the very earth we tread upon, in the substance of 
trees and plants, in blood and hair, skin and muscle, nerve and bone—oxygen 
pervades all and every one. We cannot Lid farewell to this mighty clement if 
we would, but we cannot bid farewell to it in its pure, simple, uncombined 
gaseous fo m ; for that state exists not in nature, it is produced by the dis- 
posing agency of man. One experiment more, then, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the combuation-supporting powers of oxygen in this state. 

“The combustion of phosphorus in oxygen is exceedingly brilliant and not 
dangerous, if the following instructions be implicitly attended to. The copper 
ladle in which the combustion is effected must be of 
considerable depth, and the phosphorus employed 
should not be more than sufficient to half fill, when 


t fused, the copper dish. Moreover, the phosphorus em- 
, ployed must be perfectly dry, the drying to be accom- 

a plished by means of contact (not friction) with blot- 

i] ting-paper. Finally, the phosphorus, when placed in 

t the ladle, is to be ignited by touchimg it on.the surface 

i with a piece of hot wire, not by holding the ladle which 

E -_— contains itin the flame ofa cand'e or spirit-lamp. All 
“ey these directions having been attended to, the phos 

f phorus, as soon as igniled, may be plunged rapidly but 

Fig. 25. teadily into the gliss jer designed to contain it, and 





standing, as usual, in the middle of a 


soup-plate 
with water. 


The combustion resulting is exceed 
ingly brilliant, because, in the instance wrder con 
sideration, the two conditions necessary to ace. m 
plish this result are supplied. ‘The phosphorus 
itself is a volatile body, and the result of its ecm 


bustion is a solid. These circumstances, howev« 
will be rendered more evident by and bye. Thus 
have we accomplished the combustion of four dit 





ferent @®odies with oxygen ; namely, charcoal, sul < ' 

phur, iron, and phosphorus. We have seen the C ' a 
most intense effects produced. We have seen - - 
each substance disappear, and light and heat ———— 
evolved. 


‘At length the question presents itself, where 
has the oxygen gone? Is there any oxygen in 
the jars now?’ We can casily ascertain this, you know, by the very 
simple experiment of dipping into the jars respect vely an ignit-d chip 
of wood. If oxygen be present, the wood will not only burn, but it will 
burn with great brilliancy. If oxygen be not present, the fire will be extin- 
guished. Well, I commence with the jar in which charcoal has been burned— 

rning, is immediately extinguished. I try 


Fig. 26. 











and observe the wood, instead of b 
the same mode of testing on the remaining jars, and in “very case we discover 
that the oxygen is no longer ther Where, then, can it have gone? you will | 








ask. Is it destroyed? Once, and for all, banish this w from your minds— 
that is to say, from your mind philosophers. \ing whatever is de- | 
stroyed. Not even combustion it-elf can destroy the smallest atom. To make 
use of the word ‘destruction’ in common languace is, with certain restriction :, 
permissible. Thus, if I burn a stick, the stick, as such, no longer exists; it is 
dissipated in many gaseous forms. Yet, in these forms, disguised, still exist | 
every utom of which the vegeiable portion of the was composed. If I | 


is said to be destroyed; 

was in the case of a 
ions of the candle are 
1 charcoal, and so is it | 
ibustion.in oxygen, dis 





burn a candle, again, the candle, i: ary langua 
but there is no destruction here any more than t! 
burned stick; the elements entering into the com, 
merely dispersed in various forms. And so is it wi 
with sulphur; the material of these bodies is, by c 





persed in the gaseous form. Notso when phosphorus or iron ore are burned 
in xygengas. The results of burning cither of the ibstances are not gases 
or vapors, but solid bodies, which give us t to collect. On look 


no greatt 9] 





ing at the jar in which the phosphorus was ed i observe it to be per 
vaded with snow-white particles, which, gradually dvpositing on the sides of 
the jar, cover it with a crust, and which, by falling into the water, dissolve 


and disappear. 

“ But the result of combustion is most strikingly exemplified in the jar, 
where the iron wire was burned. There, instead of a gas, or a vapor, or a 
powder in distributed particles, little fused beads are seen, if the existence of 
which I have already directed your attention They are not iron, nor, if you 






come to regard them attentively, do they ook like iron. All the metallic 
splendor of te original wire is gone, and the little beads look very much like 
tne black scales which cover an iron bar when taken from a glowing black 


semith’s forge the 


cumatance 


They are, indeed 
These fused beads, « 


very same. And 


lof oxygen and 
wou 


now for a curious cir 
iron, therefore termed 


m pose 








oxide «f iron, if collected and weiched, ki be found to be heavier than the 
original iron consumed by the act amount of oxygen which has disappeared. 
Thus yv« oe the burning a com) tible body may be & gas, & vay 

—may be a powder ea Se " Generel! mil most fortunately, as 
we shall hereafte i e of ary combustibles do not yield solids 
or powders en ey are burne |, | , or Vapors vi consider what 

fortunate circumstance this ix uppose, lor instance, a candle so constituted, 
as it might have been—consider it so constituted that, instead of the results 





| before or behind it as described above. 





| 
| 
| 





of its combustion consisting of invisible gases or vapors, floating away in the 
passing air, rapidly, insensibly—suppose the results of its combustion had 
been a powder, such as phosphoras yields—a powder which is intensely sour 
and almost corrosive—suppose that, like iron, it had yielded a solid—what then 
would have been the consequence? Why, it is terrible to reflect on the 
necessary result of such an alteration. We could not have used candles of 
this kind. Had the result of their combustion been solid, not only would their 
light have been too feeble for the purpozes of useful illumination, but we 
should soon have become enveloped in ashes. Had the result of their com- 
bustion been a corrosive powder, it would soon have killed us by penetrating 
into our lungs. 5 . 

« The reaults of useful ordinary combustion could not then have been differ- 
ent to what they are without disturbing the whole economy of the world; so 
beautifully have all these things been calculated and provided for, so wisely 
have all consequences been foreseen by an all-wise Creator. 

‘< Of course, when the result of burning a substance is a liquid or gas, there 
must be more difficulty in collecting this result, in catching it, so to speak, 
storing it up and examining it, than when the result is a solid. For this 
reason it was that chemists in bygone time actually considered that bodies 
burned were bodies destroyed. Had tuey been accustomed to weigh the sub- 
stances which they experimented upon, and likewise to weigh the results, 
this opinion could not have been long entertained; but the operation of weigh- 
ing, which we modern chemists think so essential, ancient chemists neglected 
altogether; and see what a beautiful truth they lost by this eame neglect; the 
true principle regulating the combustion of bodies was totally unknown to 
them. 

‘‘ Well, time admonishes me to be brief with this element, oxygen—ad- 
monishes me to pass ou to the consideration of other subjects. Proceeding, 
therefore, with our investigations, it is very natural for us to try and diseover, 
and I am sure you would like to know, since oxygen is the virtue, the power 
of atmospheric air, what the other part of atmospheric air consists of. I did 
not introduce oxygen to you for a long time by name, but went on describing 
quality after quality; now I shall follow the opposite plan with its associate, 
and term it nitrogen at once. Some chemists term it azote, meaning the life 
destroyer; but there are many other gases equally capable of destroying life, 
although none else are capable, when united with oxygen and potash in a par- 
ticular way, of forming the substance nitre; therefore, surely the term nitro- 
gen, which expresses this quality, is more appropriate of the two. How shall 
we generate nitrogen? Think a little, and 1am sure the principle will oceur 
to you. If the air consists of otygen and nitrogen, and if oxygen alone is 
burned away by combustion, is it not evident that nitrogen, mixed with the 
product of combustion, must remain? On this principle we obtain nitrogen, 
and the mode of obtaining it as follows: ; . 

‘An empty bell glass, as in ordinary language we should call it, that is to 
say, a bell glass containing atmospheric air, is inverted over a little flame 
containing ignited phosphorus, and p'aced swim- 
ming on the surface of some water. The phospho- 
rus burns as usual, and in the operation of burning 
removes the whole of the oxygen present, com- 
bining with it and forming these white, flocculent 
par . which, perhaps, you may remember ‘as 
being composed of phosphoric acid, snd which 
may easily be removed by agitation with water. 
fiuis being done, nitrogen re mains. Nitrogen is, 
aliogether, a very peculiar body.. I can show an 
experiment illustrative of its power, as I did with 
oxygen. All I shall show you is an experiment 
which you will perhaps say, shows nothing at all, 
although it is an experiment which really shows a 
great deal. In the first place, you see it will not 
allow the combustion of a taper immersed in it to proceed, but immediately 
puts out the flame. In this it does not ditfer from the gas developed by burn 
ing chareoal in oxygen; therefore, for anything we know at present to the 
contrary, they may both be’ the same. We shall soon prove, however, that 
they are not the same, because, if I throw a portion of lime water, perfectly 
clear ani transparent, into the jar in which the charcoal was burngd, and 
shake the whole together, the lime-water turns white; whereas, if I do the 
same with nitrogen gas, no whiteness results. By this simple te-t, then, may 
we distinguish these two invisible gases. 

‘(Tr this is the only thing nitrogen can do, you may, perhaps, say 
selves, if it can only not whiten lime-water—this nitrogen mu st be altogether 
a powerless substance, and its glorious associate, oxygen, ts ealled the virtue 
of atinospheric air to some purpose. Arrive at no such rash conclusion; it 
would be very wrong. Nitrogen, although seemingly powerless In itself, is 
possessed of the most extraortlinary powers. we 

‘Very few elements, perhaps, can display such numerous quatities—can 
do, as we may term it, so many different things as nitrogen can. In cer 
tain proportions it can associate itself with oxygen, and constitute the atmos 
phere we breathe—whilst, in other proportions, the very, same eli ments gene 
rate, by their union, the powerful corrosive liquid called aquatortis. Is not 
this extraordinary? We all inow how bland, how innocent, how harmless is 
atmospheric air, how it bathes our skin, and pervades our lungs, although we 
are scarcely conscious of its presence ; consider, (hen, what the effect would 
have been had we been surrounded with aquafortis! If you are engaged 
much in chemical experiments, you will,as the chances are, soon have evi 
dences of its corrosive action on your fingers and dress. One does not, how- 
ever, purposely seek for this evidence, for which reason I find a substitute in a 
shect of dry parchment. Upon this 1 poura few drops of nitric acid (aqua- 
fortis,) and you cee theresult. The parchment becomes y‘ llow and shriveled, 
crumpling up, smoking—and eventually it is destroyed.”’ — : 

And here we must conclude our present sket h, leaving the subject of 
atmospheric air to be again adverted to hereafter. 








Fig. 27. 
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FAMILY PASTIME. 
FOX AND GEESE. 


seasoned wood, about nine inches square, and 

then draw, cut into the wood, 
and afterwards paint, or 
simply paint the figure 
shown in the accompanying 
diagram, and bore a hole at 
the junction of the lines, as 
indicated by the blank dots 
in the figure. Fix four or 
eight small feet to the board, 
and then prepare the eight- 
een men. 

The men are divided into 
seventeen geese and one fox, 
the latter of which is distin- 
guished by its size and color 
The men may be cut out of 
a piece of wood, and should 
be somewhat like the annex 





TAKE a piece of well- 
cut off the corners, so as to make it octagonal ; 








ed figure and size. They 
may be turned for a few 
cents. 


Instead of having a wooden 
yoard, the above figure may 
be drawn upon a piece of 
cardboard, and chequer or 
draught-men used instead of 
the others, distinguishing the fox by placing one man above the 
other, the same as a king in draughts. 

Sometimes this game is played with sixicen men instead of 
eighteen, viz.: fifteen geese and one fox. 

When about to play, arrange the fox in the centre of the board, 
as indicated by the square black mark, and the geese at the sta 
tions or points marked thus ’. ; 

The fox can move both ways, either backwards 





or forwa 


the geese can only move forward, in the direction of the right 
lines, but they cannot pass over iwo spots at one time 
The object of the game is, for the geese to pen up the fux so 


that he cannot move, and for the fox to reduce the number of the 
geese by taking as many as he can, which he dees by jumpin 


over every one that has a point or hole before or behind him tha 
is not filled up. 
The reese cannot take the fox if he stands close to them: hb 


the fox may always take the geese, provide i there is a blank point 


Neither fox or gevse can move more than from one point to 
another ata time, unless prev iously agreed upon, and they must 
always keep along the line 





If a skilful player bas the geese, the fox is almost sure to be 
penned up, and therefore the fox should not be too hasty in his 
moves. 


; Horrisue Arratr.—The Central Organ, of the 3d ult., pub- 
lished in Marksville, Avoyelles parish, La., gives an account of a 
monstrous Outrage perpetrated by two negroes: A Mrs. Cochrane} 


| a widow lady, living on Bayou des Glaises, went to a ball on Christ- 


mas Eve, leaving at home in the care of an old negress her two 
children, the oldest a_girl of twelve years. During the night two 
negroes, belonging to E. Rabelais, entered the house, dragged the 
young girl from her bed into the yard and brutally violated her per- 
son. Her cries attracted the attention of a neighbor, wha arrived 
in time to catch a glimpse of one of the wretches hastening away. 
The child was so much injured that it was feared she would not 
recover. In the struggle a jacket and a pair of earrings were 
dropped, the latter having been torn froin the ears of one of the 
negroes, and these articles led to their identification. The negroes 
were arrested, and on the following Monday, a tribunal of ten slave 
holders and two justices of the peace found them guil 
were sentenced to be hung on the 5th ult, 
guilt before leaving the court room. 


ty ae 
ty, ley 


’ 
and t 
hey confessed their 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bare Sxrs ano Funs.—The editor of the Cynthiana (Ky.) 
Age, having recently attended a ball, says: ‘‘ We noticed a great 
variety of female costume at the last Bachelor’s Ball. Some of the 
ladies danced with warm fur capes, made of otter or sable, while oth- 
ers had their necks and shoulders protected from the inclement 
season and gaze of the world, by white bare skins, very beautiful.” 


_ Brant Mereor.—On Saturday night last, says the Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Examiner, about ten minutes after 9 o’clock, a meteor 
of very unusual character passed apparently across that city, some- 
what to the eastward, and directly from north’to south. Its course, 
unlike other meteors, was perfectly horizontal, leaving in its track 
a well defined streak, not of light, but of flickering flame of steady 
continuance, for about three minutes, when it gradually faded from 
each end, leaving about a sixth of its length towards the nosthern 
end more permanent, which continuing for about ten minutes, this 
portion assumed gradually a deep violet hue, and after dipping in 
the centre, slowly disappeared. The chief body of the meteor did 
not seem to fall, but to go out, after shedding a few glowing fiery 
particles. ‘Lhis meteor was seen in Charlotte, Richmond, and other 
places, and mention is made of it by the newspapers of those places. 


There is said to be a genuine Arab, Mahammed Habat, now in 
Washington, seeking redress and compensation for services ren- 
dered this country by his father, Hamet Caramalli, during the war 
between the United States and Tripoli in 1804. Caramalli was the 
rightful bashaw of Tripoli, but his ‘anther had usurped the throne. 
In this crisis Caramalli joined his forces with the Americans, and 
aided them with large supplies, both of camels and money. 


Tur Corp 1x Iowa.—fhe terrible severity of the winter in 
the north-west is illustrated by the following adventure which befel 
a party of surveyors in Iowa, last week, who took shelter from a 
snow storm in a ravine which seamed the prairie: ‘‘ They pitched 
their tent upon three feet of snow—rigged a stove whose pipe ran 
np through the top of the tent—ate and went to sleep. A difficulty 
of ‘breathing aroused the party early, and it was discovered that the 
ravine had drifted chock full, and that the snow was three feet above 
the top of the tent and the top of the pipe. Out of the entire sur- 
veying company, of which they were a part, two men freze to death, 
two waded the ler snows in stocking feet, unable to draw on their 
stiff boots, and all were disabled, permanently or temporarily, by 
the freezing of the extremities.” 


Soprrety or tar Greexs.—The food of an English laborer 
would be enough in Greece for a family of six persons. The rich 
are well satisfied with a dish of voguestles for their meal; the poor 
with a handful of olives or a piece of salt fish. The entire popula- 
tion eats meat af Easter for the whale year. I do not believe a 
Greek ever died of indigestion. Drunkenness, so common in cold 
countries, is a rare vice with the Greeks; they are great drinkers— 
but water drinkers. They would have scruples about passing by a 
fountain without drinking at it; but if they enter a tavern it is to 
chatter. The coffee-houses of Athens are full of people, and at all 
hours; but the customers do not take strong liquors; they ask for 
a cup of coffee at a penny; aglass of water, light for their cigarettes, 
a newspaper, and a game of dominoes; they then have enough to 
keep themselves — for the day. Intwo years I have not met 
with a man dead drunk in the streets, and I believe it would be easy 
to count all the drunkards inthe kingdom. It may be said that the 
Greek pore have no inclination for any kind of excess, and that 
they take all their pleasures with equal sobriety. This sobriety 
naturally explains the fact that insanity is‘rare in Greece. Mad 
ness also is a malady exceedingly rare in the kingdom. A hospital 
for the blind has just been constructed in Athens : it will never be 
necessary to build one for madmen. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


THERE is iron enough in the blood of forty-two men to make a 
ploughshare weighing 24 fhs. 


Wild ducks are estimated to fly ninety miles an hour ; swallows fly 
rather faster; and the éwift flies above 200 miles an hour. 


The cow eats 276 plants, and eajoots 218 ; the goat, 449, and 126; 
the sheep, 387, and 341 ; the horse, 262, and 212; the hog, 72, and 171. 


_ In man, the temperature of the blood is 98 degrees ; in sheep, 102; 
in ducks, 107; in ague it falls from 98 to 94; in fever it rises to 102 or 105. 


When man and woman have attained their complete development, 
they weigh almost exactly twenty times as much as at their birth, while the 
stature is about 314 times greater. 


The beats in an hour of a common seconds clock are 3,600, and 
17,280 a common watch; seconds watches beat 18,000 times an hour, or five 
per second. 


Locks have been made with twenty-four moveable wards, so as to 
spell any words, each ward being represented by a letter, and no key will open 
them but one adjusted to the particular ward of the lock. 


The human body consists of 240 bones, 9 articulations or joinings, 
100 cartilages and ligaments, 400 muscles and tendons, and 100 nerves; besides 
blood, arteries, veins, glands, stomach, intestines, lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, 
lymphatics, lacteals, fat, and skin, &c., &c. . 


The histery of London records fifteen visits of contagious pesti- 
lences in England. In 762, 10251247, 1847, 1367, 1379, 1477, 1499, 1548, 1594, 
1604, 1625, 1631, 1632 and 1655, dveraging seventy-three years between each. 
Some change in the proportions of the constituents of the atmosphere, affecting 
various artificial constituents, or its electrical condition, is the presumed 
cause. 


But two millions of species of land and water animals and planets 
are believed to exist. There are at least 100,000 species of plants, ‘and 400,000 
of insects only. The species in the seas are believed to be still more numerous. 
The number of polypes exceeds that of other insects, and the infusoria are 
not numbered, nor are the parasitic tribes. The species of the whole may 
even be five millions. If an old species became extnct, and a new one were 
evolved once a week, the whole would last 100,000 years. 


About the age of 36, the lean man usually becomes fatter, and the 
fat man leaner. Between the years of 43 and 50, his appetite fails, his com- 
plexion fades, and his tongue is apt to be furred upon the least exertion «f 
body or mind. At tits yerioi his muscles become flabby, his joints weak, his 
spirits droop, and hi; sleep is imperfect and eavefreshing. After suffering 
under these complaints a year, or perhaps two, he starts afresh with renewed 
vigor, and goes on to 61 or 62, when a similar change takes place, but wiih ag- 
eravated symptoms. When these periods have been successively passed, the 
ompion 4 of incumbent years is more strongly marked, and he begins to boast of 

18 age. 





== 


ORIGINS AND INVENTIONS. 


CLocks AND Wartcnes.—The genius of tre Germans appeared 
in the invention and improvement of many mechanical arts, especially clock- 
work. fhey have excceded all the world in the contrivance of variety of 
motions, to show, not only the course of the hours and minutes, but even of 
the sun, moon and stars; whereof the clocks of Strasburgh, Prague, and 
many other places all over Germany, are sufficient instances. Clock-makers 
were first introduced into England in 1368, when Edward III. granted a licence 
for three artists to come over from Delft, in Holland, and practise their oceu- 
pation in that country. It was in the year 1577 that pocket-watches were 
first brought from Germany. The Emperor, Charles V., had e watch set as 
the jewel of his ring; and in thy Elector of Saxony’s stables is to be scen a 
clock in the pommel ef his saddle. Charles I. had a ring-dial, made by Dela- 
inaine, a mathematician, which that monarch valued so much, that on the 
morning before he was beheaded he ordered it to be given to the Duke of York, 
with a book showing its use. 





_Coacnes.—The use of coaches was introduced in England by 
Fitz-Allan, Earl of Arundel, A. D. 1580; before which time Queen Elizabeth on 
public occasions rode behind her chamberlain; and she in her old age, according 
te Wilson, used reluctantly such an effeminate conveyance. They were at 
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MUCH WISDOM IN A LITTLE SPACE. 


Incusvs, or Nightmare. Thename of a disease which consists in 
@ spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the breast, usually happening in 
the night; and attended with a very painful difficulty of respiration and great 
anxiety. The most obvious symptom of this disease is a sensation of some 
great weight laid upon the breast. Sometimes the sufferer finds himself in 
some nextricable difficulty, endenvorirg to escape from a monster, or, per- 
haps, in imminent danger of fallirg frera a precipice, while his limbs refuse 
to do their office, until he suddenly awaLens himself by starting from his re- 
cumbent posture, or by a cry of terror. 


Lacoon. A name given to those creeks, or shallow lakes, which 
ex‘end along the coast, and which ccn‘#in numerous small islands; Venice, for 
instance, is built on sixty of them. Towards iLe sea the islets are secured by 
dams, natural or artificial 

Prnacta. Among the Athenians were tablets of brass inscribed 
with the names of ul! the citizens in cach tribe, who were duly qualified and 
wil.ing to be judges of the court of Areopagus. These tablets were cast into 
one vessel provided for the purpose, and the same number of beans, a hundred 
being white and all the rest Black, were thrown into another. Then the namea 
of the caudidates and the beans were drawn out one by one ; and they whose 
names were drawn out together with the white beans were elected judges or 
senators. 


FOO 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We particulerly inviie the attention of professional problem-solvers (30 to call 
them) as well as of amateurs generally, to the end game problem which we 
publish this morning. Nine players out ef ten, with the stronger force, in 
such a situation would resign the game as drawn. 

Having had several inquiries made of us for blank diagrams, we would state 
that we are now prepared to supply persons desiring them, at one cent each. 
The amount may be enclosed in postage stamps. 

PROBLEM LXII.—By M. Assatin1.—From La Regence.—White 
- to play and win in eight moves. 
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Game LXIL.—(Irrecuiar Oprentnc)—Fifth partie of the match now in pro- 
gress between Herr Harrwitz-and M. ArNous DE RIVIERE. 


BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
Herr H. M. A. de R. Herr H. M. A.de R. 

1PtoQ4 P to K B 4 (a) 29 KtoK3 K to K 2 
2PtoQB4 KttoKB3 +¢« 20 PtoK Kt3 RtoQ 

3 Kt toQB3 PtoK3 31 RteoQB4 BtoQ2 
4BtoKB4 Bto QKt5 32 K10Q3 (d) P tha P (ch) 
5PtoK3 Castles 33 P tks P PtoK 4 

6 PtoQ3 PtoQ4 34 RtoQB7 KtoQ3 
7TQtoQKt3 PtoQR4 85 Rto QKt7 B tks P (ch) 
8S PtoQR4 Kt teQR3 56 Kt tks B KtoQB3 

9 PtoQB5 PtoQKt3 87 RtoK7 K tks kt 

10 PtoQB 6(b) KKttoK 5 88 RtksP (ch) KtoQKt5 
ll PtoK B38 Kt tke Kt 39 RtoK BS PtoQR5 
12 P tks Kt BtoQ3 40 PtoK 5 PtoR6 

18 Kt toK2 PtoK Kt4 41 RtoKB PtoQKt4 
14 Btks B Q tks B 42 KtoK4 K toQbB5 
16 Bio QKt 5 Kt to Kt 43 PtoQ5 PtoQkt5 
16 QtoQR3 KR to Q 44 RtoQB(ch) KtoKt4 

17 Castles Q tks Q (c) 45 K toQ4 PtoQR7 
18 Rtks Q KRto Qs 46 PtoK6 RtoQB 

9 PtoQB4 P tks P 47 PtoK7 * Pto Kté 

20 KRtoQB Kt thks P 48 PtoQ6 R tks R 

21 KR tks P KttoQR2 49 PtoK 8Q(ch) K to Kt 5 
22 K Rtks P Kt tks B 50 Qto QKt 8 (ch)K toR6 

23 P tks Kt BtoQ2 51 QtoR8(ch) KtoKt7 

24 Kt toQB3 QRioQB 62 KtoK3 P queens 

25 R tks R Bikes R 53 Qio K R8 (ch) K to Kt 8 

26 K to B2 BtoQ2 54 Qtks RP (ch) R interferes 
27 RtoQR4 K to B2 55 PtoQ7 Q to K 4 (ch) 
28 PtoK 4 Bto K 56 KtoQ3 K toQBS 


Black resigns. 





NOTES TO GAME LXIl. 


(a) This appears to be a favorite mode of opening the game on the part of 
M. de Riviére, whether he is first or second player. Of five games of the 
match already played, M. de R. has opened all in this way. It may be good, 
but don’t look so. M. St. Amant opened a good many of his games, in his 
match with Mr. Staunton, somewhat in this way—all of which, with perbaps 
one exception, Mr. 8. won. The exception was drawn. 

b) M. de R. remarks here : ‘* On ne voit pas fasilement de quelle maniére 
ce Pion sera defendu; mais un examen approfondi prouve que lorsqu’il sera 
pris le Blancs en perdront un autre: par ce coup hardi les Noirs arrétent le 
progrés de l’attaque; prendre n’eiit pas été aussi avaniageux.”’ 

(c) He could not safely take the Pawn before exchanging Queens. 

(¢) M. de R. says here : ‘‘ Piége adroit; les Blancs ne pouvent plus proposer 
le Tour pour Tour sans perdre leur deux Pions de l’aile guache.’’ On the con- 
trary, it appears to us that this move loses the game. Had Black played 
pawn to K 5, White, at best, could only have drawn the game. 

The match between Herr Harrwitz and M. A. de Riviére stands at present— 
Harrwitz, 3; Rividse, 2. The victor bas to win seven games. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXI. 


Wir. BLACK. 
1 KttoR3s 1 K to R8 (A) 
2 Bto Kt 2 P takes P 
3 RtoR4 3 P takes B (ch) 


4 Kt B 2 mate 


(A) 
| ———_ 1 K takes P or io BS 
2 Kt to Kt 2 K moves 
8 BtK3 3 K moves 
4 R mates 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 





first drawn only by two horses, ‘‘ but,”’ says the same author, “ the rest crept | 


in by degrees, as men at first ventured to sea.’’ It was Buckingham, the 
favorite, who (about 1619) began to have them drawn by six horses, which, 
as another historian says, ‘‘ was wondered at as a novelty, and imputed to 
him as a mastering pride.’’ Before that time, ladies chiefly rode on horseback, 
either single, on their palfreys, or double, behind some person, on a pillion. 
In the year 1672, at which period throughout the kingdom there were only six 
stage coaches constantly running, a pamphlet was written and published by 
Mr. John Cresset, of the Charter-ho 

the grave reasons given against their continuance, the author says, ‘‘These 
stage coaches make gentlemen come to London on every small occasion, which 


otherwise they would not do but upon urgent necessity; nay, the convenience | 
ef the passage makes their wives often come up, who, rather than come such | 


long journeys on horsebeck, would stay at home. Then, when they come to 
town, they must presently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to plays and 
treats, and by these means get such a habit of idleness and love of pleasure, as 
makes them uneasy ever ¥" 


use, urging their suppression, and amongst | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| me, and so I voluntee:ed—and besides, I like war! 


“Fut!” cried the conductor; and the omnibus was full, and more 
than full. It contained four ladies, with their gowns and petticoats overflowing 
the seats, and foaming out at the windows. 


The following conversation was overheard among “the volunteers 
of the Rio Grande.’’ Scene—night. Two volunteera,wrapped in blankets and 
half buried in mud. Volunteer Ist: “Jim, how came you to volunteer?” 
Volunteer 2nd: ‘‘ Why, Bob, you see, I have no wife to care a red cent for 
Now tell me how you 
came here?’’ Volunteer Ist: ‘“‘ Why, the fact is, you know—I—I—I have got 
a wife, and so I came out here because IJ like peace!" Hereupon both the vol- 
unteers turned over in their blankets, got a new plastering of mud, and went 


| to sleep. 


It is generally known that Esq., at the end of a man’s name, in 
many instances, is like the ‘‘ twist ’’ in a hog’s tail—more for ornament than 
use. 


A store was broken open one night, but strange to say, nothing 
was carried off. The proprietor was making his brag oi it, at the same time 
expressing his surprise at losing nothing. ‘‘ Not at all surprising,’’ said his 
neighbor ; ‘‘ the robbers lighted a lamp didn’t they?’ *‘ Yes,”’ was the reply. 


‘* Well,”’ continued the neighbor, “‘ they found your goods marked up so high 
that they couldn’t afford to take them.” — 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


RETRIBUTIVE JusTICE.—An investigation has been going on fot 
some time in this city, regarding a most singular case of murder committed 
several years ago in Ireland. John Lawler, a soldier stationed at Bedloe’s Island 
was arrested by the authorities of this city on suspicion of having murdered 
a@ young woman named Mary Dunn, at Rathdrum, county Antrim, Ireland. 
The arrest was caused by his own confession, although his guilt was not 
believed at the time, he being thought demented. In accordance with this 
impression he was sent to the Lunatic Asylum on Blackwell’s Island, where 
he has since remained, although now completely recovered from what is 
believed to have been merely feigned insanity The investigation has elicited 
the fact that the murder was really committed, as stated by Lawler, and that 
he then resided in the locality of its occurrence and was teacher in a work- 
house. The confession of the crime is supposed to have been induced by 
remorse, but fearful of the consequences after his arrest he feigned madness. 
It is now probable that he will be sent back to Great Britain for trial. 


The opinion seems to be gaining ground that the entire church 
property of Mexico will be sold. At the present time hardly any undertaking 
of public utility can be started in Mexico without being impeded or entirely 
stopped by some unforeseen difficulty in the shape of rights of the clergy. 


The grand dinner party by the President, on January 31st, was 
largely attended by the leading Democrats, Gen. Cass presiding at the foot 
of the table. Mr. Buchanan was, of course, the great laminary. Among the 
lesser lights were noticed President Pierce, Messrs. Guthrie, Marcy, Campbell, 
Cushing, Cobb, Faulkner, and many others. 


On Sunday morning, February i5th, a train on the Georgia rail- 
road met with a frightful accident about seventeen miles from Augusta. 
About forty passengers were injured, among them Governor Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, who has an arm broken. Two ladies were seriously wounded. 


On Friday morning, Jan. 30th, a destructive fire occurred at Bath, 
Maine, by which two fine brick buildings fronting the Park were destroyed. 
One of the buildings was occupied as the newspaper establishment of the 
Steuben Farmers’ Advocate, and was owned by W. C. Rhodes. The office of the 
Advocate, together with its books and accounts, were totally destroyed. No 
insurance. 

Hornrip Cruetty.—A Miss Jackson, principal of the Randall’s 
Island Primary School, recently, to punish one of the poor children (paupers) 
under her charge, made the child put its tongue against the ho stove. This is 
certainly returning to the age of barbarism. Will this woman be allowed to 
keep her place as a teacher in the school ? 


There is a lump of ice measuring about fifteen inches in thickness, 
outside the Railroad Hotel, Cincinnati, in which are two fish, one a skip-jack, 
the other a bass. There is alsoalump at the Globe tavern with another of the 
finny tribe in a tight place. It is not generally known that these fish will thaw 
intolife whenever a warm sun reaches them. 


There were 110 divorce suits instituted in San Francisco during 
the year 1866. 


A couple was married in the cars of the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad last week. The bride was a ‘‘ widow’’ aged sixteen years. The lady 
could be called with propriety a ‘ fast widow.’’ . 


John T. Sandford, the postmaster at Florence, N. Y., detected in 
robbery of letters, pleaded guilty in court, and was sentenced to ten years im- 
prisonment. He had sustained for half a century an upblemished reputation. 


A new dodge is now being practised upon the Fhiladelphians, by 
sharpers, after this style. A gentieman pulls the door bell aud asks for a Mr. 
A., who of course is not in—tells his lady that he owes Mr. A. one dollar and a 
half—gives a counterfeit five dollar bill, : nd gets three dollars and fifty cents 
of good money in change. 


Mr. Caleb Upham, of Weathersfield, Vt., an old man in his 
eighty-third year, having had some trouble with a couple of men in the man- 
agement of hie farm, and getting into a dispute with them, said ‘‘ that he 
would die first, but that he would have his own way a part of the time,’ and 
after saying these words dropped dead. He was a highly respected old man. 

John Apple, a Chinaman, was robbed of his money and a silver 
watch in a drinking saloon in Spring street. There is uo longer honor even 
among thieves. 

The poor in several of the Southern cities have suffered much 
during the late severe weather; but we observed that in Richmond, Norfolk, 
Lynchburg, and other places, the corporations and private individuals have 
been liberal in their appropriations for the relief of the destitute. 


The Boston Herald mentions as one of the incidents of the late 
snow storm, that a milk man got blinded with the blowing snow, and failing 
to find the village pump, drove into town with several cans of pure milk.# 


Tue “Great Eastern.”—This mammoth steamship exceeds 
the length of Noah’s Ark 230 feet, and that of the Versia, the largest steam- 
ship yet afloat, 310 feet. 


The Boston Post remarks: ‘The papers have been proclaiming 
for a long while that President Walker, of Nicaragua, was on his ‘last legs.’ 
We think they are right, for his legs appear to ‘last’ remarkably well.’’ 


The orders given by Gen. Harney with regard to the Florida In- 
dians, are to the effect that each United States company now in Florida should 
engage in active duty in scouting the country for fifty miles around their 
respective stations. If Indian sign was discovered, it should be pursued up to 
the capture or extermination of the Indians. Notice of any Indian discovery 
should be communicated promptly to head quarters. Itis promised that the 
soldiers shall be supplied with all the necessary munitions of war. 


The number of failures in the United States in 1856 was 2,707. 
The average of liabilities is estimated at $20,000, which would give an aggre- 
gate of $54,160,000. The probability is, creditors have received about 25 per 
cent. of their claims, leaving a clear loss of nearly $40,000,000. The great 
majority of tailures occur in the dry goods trade, owing to the fact that this 
business is transacted almost wholly on credit. 


Every orchestra contains at least two musicians with moustaches, 
one with spectacles, three with bald heads, and one very modest manina 
white cravat, who, from the force of circumstances, you will observe, plays 
on a brass instrument. 


Our late advices inform us that a very strong feeling prevails in 
London against the exclusive manner in which the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany has been got up, and the exclusive machinery with which it is clogged. 
Another company is being organized, with the intention of going direet to the 
shores of the United States, instead of passing through English colonial 
possessions. 


All the factories in Louisville, Kentucky, have. been stopped for 
want of coal. 


The unexpected intelligence of the. death of the Hon. P. 8. 
Brooks was received in South Carolina with every demonstration of grief. 
The belis of the city were tolled during a part of the day. 


J. R. Snowden, Esq., Director of the Mint, at Pailedeighie, says 
that, in consequence of the pressure on the mint, in small sums, of the Spanish 
and Mexican quarters, eighths and sixteenths of a dollar, and to facilitate the 
exchange thereof, he has made an arrangement by which deposits of such eoin 
will be received, in sums not less than five dollars, and paid for at the premium 
mint rate, without the usual delay; so that depositors will not be obliged to 
eall again. 

The last mail from Europe brought intelligence that Mr. Craw- 
ford, the distinguished American eculptor, who recently returned to Rome 
after a brief visit to this country, was in a very precarious state of health, and 
it was feared that he could not recover. He had undergone a severe operation 
for the removal of what was supposed to be a tumor in the socket of one of his 
eyes, but which proved to have been a malignant cancer. 


A man in Buffalo gave his children whiskey sling, and when stu- 

pified put them to bed, and left them alone inthe house. The mother returned; 

»and found one child crying by the stove, and the other literally roasted alive 
in the burning bed, being too sfupified to get up. 


William Holland, a young English wemger in Newburyport, has 
fallen heir to $12,000. P 

The value of herrings sent abroad from Great Britain in the eleven 
months ended November last, was £365,455 ; and of other sorts of fish £181,233. 


A letter from Gov. Geary to a friend in Washington City, D. C., 
estimates the population of Kansas at 25,000. 


CHARLESTOWN Navy YArp.—All work in the yard was suspended 
during Friday and Saturday on account of the extreme cold. 


It is stated that there was a train Of fifteen cars at Amsterdam, 
(abort thirty miles west of Albahy,) on Tuesday, which had been there nearly 
a week. They were loaded with hogs, and the poor brutes were so famished 
that they were destroying one another. 


The Cumberland river was frozen over at Nashville, for the first 
time in tag years, on the 23d of January, and persons were crossii 
on the ice. The thermometer at Nashville recently stood eight degrees below 
zero. . 


Mr. Buchanan, it is stated, will remain in Washington a fortnight, 
and then :eturn to Wheatland. bs 


Rev. Theodore Parker, in a lecture on temperance, in Boston, on 
Monday evening, said be had lost his faith in the Maine Law. It had not 
eflected the desired object. Many others have come to the same conclusion. 


The Boston Traveller states that the meeting of clergymen and 
trustees at Tremont Temple on Monday, expressed a conviction of the entire 
innocence of Rev. J. 8. Kallock of the charges which have been published 


against his moral character. 
A little girl, five or six years of age, step-daughter of Mr. Justin 
McCarty, of Lexington, Va., was struck a stick of wood which a negrotoy 
was throwing from his shoulder, on the 7th ult., and so severely injured that 
she died the next morning. 


PER. 
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A VISIT TO THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NAVY YARD 


BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


Tur U. 8. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, is very properly considered one 
of the most interesting ‘lions’ of New York ; for our overgrown 
metropolis claims everything reposing within the wide range of 
miles as part of itssuburbs. ‘The Yard incloses about forty acres ; 
the vicinity was known in revolutionary times as Wallabout 
Bay, and was the scene in early times of many interesting inci- 
dents, more particularly was it famous as the place where was 
located the old Jersey prison ship, still remembered with so much 
horror by the descendants of those who suffered and died within 
its dark, loathsome walls. If one desires to visit the Navy Yard, 
the custom now is to cross the ferry at Fulton street, New York, 
and upon arriving in Brooklyn comfortable cars will be found 
wich go within a short distance of the gateway or entrance of 
the Yard, about which there is certainly nothing very prepossess- 
ing, for the streets are narrow and repulsive ; but this may possi- 
bly add somewhat to the charming prospect which greets the eye 
once passed the sentinel and fairly within the well-kept en- 
closures belonging to Uncle Sam. Surprise and delight now 
takes possession of your mind ; everything is in such perfect order, 
and in such massive proportions. You finally become lost in 
amazement at the many things you witness, all of which seem to 
be on a large scale, there being large ships, large guns, large 
docks, large crowds of workmen, large basins, all evincing that 
you are among some of the appliances which go to make up the 
defences of a large country. 
ENTRANCE TO THE NAVY YARD. 


Unlike government establishments of all other countries, no 
embarrassment is thrown in the way of visitors; from morning 
until night our Navy Yard, arsenals, and public workshops are 
wide open to the inspection of the people. Upon entering the 
Navy Yard you are first attracted by the Guard House, somewhat 
prominent for its Grecian portico, and used as a guard room, 
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FROM YORK STRBET, BROOKLYN, 


police office, watchman’s room, Lieutenant of Ordnance’s office, 
and for holding court martials. Farther 
down the main avenue to the right is the 
office where the workmen, often twelve or 
fifteen hundred in number, are mustered 
morning and noon. Branching off from 
the main avenue stands on the left the 


RESIDENCE OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE 
YARD, 


which is a handsome but plain building, 
made most attractive, however, by a well 
kept and beautiful garden. Farther on is 
the Naval Lyceum, a substantial structure, 
founded in 1833 by officers connected with 
the port, which building, with others of - 
especial interest, we shall allude to at length 
in a future number. Our present purpose 
is to first notice the best general view of the 
Navy Yard, which is obtained from the 
rear of the Marine Hospital. Here upon 
slightly rising ground the scene opens be- 
fore you like a splendid panorama; few 
sights in the world of the kind are more 
exciting, and none more pleasing to the 
eye. On the right we behold a fleet of war 
vessels, every one of which is familiar to 
the nation; there lies the old North Caro- 
lina 74, the Falmouth, the Sabine, the 
Brandywine, and still farther on is a fleet 
of merchant vessels “unloading military 
and naval stores,’ and beyond still, as a 
beautiful background, is South Brooklyn. 
The crowd of buildings which fills up 


RESIDENCE OF THE COMM PANT OF BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, 





the middle of the picture contains the shed for gun carriages, 
which is 150 feet by sixty, and built entirely of corrugated 
iron. The smithery, which is 300 feet by sixty, with two 
wings, each 200 feet by sixty, is built entirely of brick and 
iron—the roof of corrugated iron. It has 800 feet of smoke 
flue fifty-four inches in diameter, placed under ground, 
through which the smoke is conveyed from all the forges 
in the main building, and wings to a chimney outside and 
midway between them. The smoke is forced or sucked from the 
forges, none of which have chimneys, into the flues, and is con- 
ducted in them to the central chimney, which is 150 feet high, 
with a circumference of sixteen feet at the top. There are 800 
feet of blast pipe, eighteen inches in diameter, running alongside 
of the smoke flue. ‘There are forty-one forges in the smithery, 
and nine more can be put up. The surplus power of the engine 
drives three hammers; one of five tons weight; another of 1,000 
pounds weight. ‘I'he work of the largest size required in the 
yard can be done by these hammers. The boiler shop, for making 
boilers, is 200 feet by sixty, built of brick and iron, with a slate 
roof. The foundry, 100 feet by sixty, is built of brick and iron, 
roof of corrugated iron; it is capable of making castings that 
weigh from forty to fifty tons. The oakum shop, is sixty feet b 

thirty, sides and roof of coffugated iron. The armory, a bric 

building, with iron roof 200 feet by sixty, occupied by the Ord- 
nance Department. The earpenters’ shop is 260 feet by seventy, 
built of brick, with slate roof. The work for the steamers is 
being done in them. The plumbers’ shop is connected with the 
boiler shop. The greatest = in building in the Navy Yard 
is laying the foundations; spiles have to be driven thirty-five 
feet deep, and the foundations overlaid with concrete. The flag- 
staff designates the museum, and just behind it you perceive the 
commander’s residence. On the extreme left are discovered the 
Heights of Brooklyn, and a section of the Flushing railroad, and 
in the foreground what is unpoetically known as the “ mud 
flats.’” The view of the marine basin brings the spectator more 
immediately in contact with the individual objects most promi- 
nent in the yard. On the right you perceive the fleet of war 
vessels, the North Carolina, the Sabine, the Falmouth, the 
Release, and in the background the hull of the Niagara, loom- 
ing up like a mountain, just as she appeared when our artist 
made his ‘sketch. In the foreground is to be witnessed a little 
stageing, where visitors assemble and chat with the officers, and 
where the officers assemble to.chat with each other. By a little 
examination, a small boat will be seen, covered with an awning ; 
this is the little craft that plies between the shore and the North 
Carolina, and which visitors, on fine days, almost entirely appro- 
priate from morning till night. In the background is seen another 
view of the East river and South Brooklyn. (Contd. on p. 170. 





‘THE PEACEMAKER,” IN BROOK LYN NAVY YARD. 
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The North Carolina, receiving ship, throughout the summer is 
a favored resort for sight-seeing ladies and gentlemen. The gal- 
lantry and kindness of her officers, the perfects order and admirable 
cleanliness of the ship, the several exercises of the recruits, the 
commanding view and martial music of the band in the afternoon, 
are ample inducements for visitors. The ship generally has about 
one hundred and eighty men on board. They are daily drilled in 
broadsword exercise, in musketry, and the great guns, in short in 
everything that is required in active engagement with the enemys 
Since these exercises were introduced by Commodore Rowan, none 
of the recruits have deserted. At present three hurricane houses 
have been built over the hatches to preserve the men against the 
inclemency of the winter. The work on the steamship Niagara is 
progressing slowly. The rigging is allon, and the boilers and heavy 
machinery are in. The twelve pivot guns have been constructed at 
West Point Foundry. Each gun weighs 15,000 pounds, and is 
eleven fect long inside of the bore; the bore is eleven inches. 

There are about one thousand five hundred men more or less em- 
ployed in the yard. The grounds, where the work of building and 
repairing are now going on, are models of neatness and order; the 
cannon are arranged in long parallel lines, the balls are piled up in 

yyramids of 1240 each, and in the new iron shot-beds, which contain 

,600 each, there are fourteen of these beds, each 32 feet long, with 
a frame in the centre for a load of shells. Each bed weighs 4,376 
pounds, and cost $163 69. There are in the yard 75,343 thirty-two 
pound shot ; 5,878 forty-two pound shot; 998 eight inch shell, and 
about 300 guts of various sizes. 

Among the buildings which particularly attract the visitor is the 
U.S. Naval Lyceum, containing a vast collection of curious speci- 
mens from all parts of the world, broaght home and deposited there 
by naval officers. The walls are decorated with the best portraits 
of our most distinguished men. The library and cabinets are taste- 
fully and classically arranged for reference and examination, and is 
a most favorite resort for ladies and children, who visit the spot, 
and whom the officers on duty in the vicinity appear to take plea- 
sure in introducing to their curious halls, In the mild seasons of 
the year, the grounds are truly beautiful—and the garden of the 
Commandant, which seems to be kept in high training all the time, 
is filled with flowers and shrubbery which fairly load the atmo- 
sphere with their perfumes. But one of the most interesting scenes 
to be witnessed during the day is the egress of some two or three 
thousand workmen, who at the moment the meridian clock strikes 
the first note of twelve, drop their hammers, axes, or whatever im- 
»lement they may at that instant have in use, and with rapid pace 
hurry towards the gateways on their way to dinner. Their tramp 
upon the pav¢ is like the din and hum of Broadway, and the joy 
which an hour of respite and the hope of a good dinner very natu- 
rally give the laborer, in the heat of the day, is expressed on every 
passing countenance. 

Nor is this scene more interesting than their return to work at 
1 P.M. Slowly and leisurely they stream in at the gate, and passing 
along by the muster-house, answer to their names as called from a 
roll by the yard clerk, and then divide off to the gangs in which 
they are employed, under the direction of master workmen. ‘The 
number of hours which constitute a day’s work is ten, and extra 
pay is allowed for extra hours. 

There is music in the ringing axes and hammers of the dockyard ; 
and we are told at every step, by the appointments for preparation, 
that upon the first reliable sign of war there would be quite as 
much of this music as we might desire; for in thatevent this must 
necessarily be the great station for outfit, refit and supply. 

The dry dock, which, with other curiosities, will be given ina 
future number, is certainly one of the very best in the world; and 
the immense engine which moves its water-works, manufactured at 
West Point, is known to be the largest as well as one of the most 
perfect pieces of machinery of the kind that has ever been made. 
The immense workshops for mechanics, constr@pted last year, are 
of ample dimensions and capabilities, and henge storehouses for 
supplies, for which an appropriation has been niade, and which will 
probably be erected within the current year, shall be completed, 
we believe it will not be second to any dock-yard in the world for 
efficiency. 

Our artist inquired for the Marine Barraeks, with a view of 
sketching its locality, and was not a little surprised to learn that 
the marine guard resided over the hill beyond the limits of the 
yard, in a little old barn of a place, some fifteen or twenty feet 
below ihe street grade, which we were half inclined to strike out 
from shame and disappointment; for the marine guard of a first- 
rate naval station is not only useful but ornamental, and there is 
no good reason why the barracks at our station should not be equal 
to those of Washington, Philadelphia or New York. 


SCENES. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTTION OF ‘‘ THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’’ ‘‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 
‘* MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 52.) 





CHAPTER XXI.—ContTINveEp. 

Let it not be supposed that the sketch we have drawn is inten- 
tionally an exaggerated one; the author has honestly written t!ic 
impressions made, and the convictions he arrived at during a resi- 
dence in Paris, at the epoch he describes. To his personal friends 
this observation is an unnecessary one, they being perfectly aware 
that he possessed no ordinary facilities of judging. The revolution 
of 1839, he repeats, overthrew the elder branch of the Bourbons, to 
enthrone the stock exchange in the person of Louis Philippe at the 
Tuileries, and he is far from feeling assured that it has been driven 
forth by the present sovereign. 

If banished from the salle du tréne, it still retains the private 
apartments, 

As our hero and his companions drove through the Place du Car- 
rousel, a bearded fellow, dressed in a blouse, ran up to the window 
of the carriage, and demanded charity; there was something so 
sinister in his tone and appearance, that the attache attempted to 
raise the glass. 

The man kept it down by placing his hand upon it. 

« Pas de monnaie,”’ said his lordship in French. 

‘ Aristocrat,’’ muttered the beggar between his clenched teeth 


till holding on to the vehicle. 
‘*Who is it?” inquired Harry Burg, who was seated by the oppo- 
siie window. ‘* What does he want?” 


Lord Charles saw the ruffian draw a pistol from beneath his blouse ; 
an | with that coolness which is one of the characteristics of an Eng- 
lishman, he leant forward and struck him so violent a blow upon the 
temples that the wretch fell senseless to the ground. 

‘Drive quickly !”" exclaimed his lordship. 
he coachman saw that something unusual had occurred, and be- 

{ g the animals till they achieved a very excellent imitation 


gan To ring 


of a gallop—that is, for French horses; and what is still more ex- 
traordinary, they kept it up till safe within the court-yard of the 
Meurice Hotel 

‘*I beg your pardon, my dear fellow,” said the young nobleman, 
who alone had perceived the danger his presence of mind had de- 
feated; ‘* you asked me a question just now which I had not time to 
answer. You wished to know what the amiable personage wanted 
at the window of the carriage. Evidently the life of one of us!” 

** The life!’ exclaimed both the friends, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. ‘* Impossible!” 


- « Excecdingly true, for all that.” 
‘aintance proceeded to relate what he had seen. 
exclaimed Harold 


The fellow only intended 


new aca 
i im the recincts of the palace!” 
an hardly think it possible. 


out of our money.” 


ship. 





«The man was neither a beggar nor a robber,” observed the/at- 
taché, gravely, ‘(as you would have been convinced had we secured 
him, which, being nnarmed, I did not deem it wise to attempt ; for 
he had, doubtless, coufederates at hand to assist him. Such an at- 
tempt is most unusual,” he added, thoughtfully, ‘and should put 
you both upon your guard.” 

‘Put us upon our guard!” said Harry; ‘ why, you do not imagine 
it to have been directed against us!” ss 

Harold remained silent: he had not forgotten the adventure in the 
Haymarket. 

“Tt was not my carriage that was singled out,” replied his lord- 
‘“‘It was the merest accident that I was init. I will see th 
prefect of police in the morning. Let me entreat you,” he added, 
‘to be careful, for it is evident to me that, short as your time has 
been in Paris, you have made an enemy already. I noticed the 
hand of the fellow as he held down the window of the vehicle: 
it was white and delicate; a diamond of no mean value sparkled 
on it.” ‘i 

Advancing to one of the tables, on which a pair of exquisitely 
mounted pistols, Sir Mordaunt Tracy’s parting gift to his nephew, 


were lying, the speaker took them in his hand and began carefully 


t> examine them. 

‘‘] will borrow them,” he said, ‘‘ with your permission: my ser- 
vant shall return them in the morning.” 

“Is it possible you apprehend any danger on quitting the hotel?’ 
demanded Harold. 

Lord Charles shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘In that case,’’ added our hero, ‘“‘I must insist on your remaining, 
or permitting me to accompany you.” 


, 


‘‘T anticipate nothing of the kind,” replied the young man; “ but | 


a fellow walks the streets of Paris all the more confidently, know- 
ing that he is well armed; and, now I think of it, instead of re- 
turning the pistols, I will bring them back myself, and breakfast 
with you.” 

It was in vain that the friends entreated him to remain, or permit 
them to accompany him. He laughed-at their fears, and took his 
leave, having carefully charged his weapons first. 

‘« Our first adventure in Paris is anything but an agreeable one,” 
observed Harold to his friend. ‘ You must be careful, Harry.” 

“ay 

“You. Have you forgotten the Haymarket? Your affectionate 
cousin evidently does not rely on the justice of his claim to Burg 
Hall only. Good night.” 

‘Good night,” repeated the former, shaking him by the hand 
‘IT am not yet a convert to your opinion,” he added. ‘ Brandon 
can never be such a villain.” 

‘‘ Time will prove.” 

And with this observation they separated. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

There are as many threads to an event 

As seamings to a coat.— MAS INGER 
Wuewn Lord Charles Murray quitted the hotel, he looked care- 
fully around him, to ascertain whether his egress had been watched 
or not. With the exception of a sergen-de-ville and a solitary 
chiffonnier pursuing his disgusting occupation by the light of the 
lantern he carried, not a creature appeared in the street. 

‘*So,”’ thought the gentleman, as he gathered his cloak around 
him to conceal his embroidered diplomatic uniform, ‘we have not 
been traced.’’ , 

Had he seen the quick, penetrating glance which the chiffonniecr 
sent after him, he might have come to a different conclusion. 

Ile walked leisurely along the faubourg, and the man, having to 
all appearance sufficiently examined with his crook the heap of 
rubbish in front of the hotel, resumed his march in the same direc- 
tion, not near enough to excite suspicion that he was following him, 
but sufficiently so to keep him in sight. 

At the corner of the Rue Royale his lordship encountered a party 
of young men of his acqauintance returning on foot from the 
Tuileries, who pressed him to finish the night, or rather the morning, 
with thein. 

The invitation was declined, 

« An adventure !”’ exclaimed one. 

**Charles always prefers hunting for pleasure alone,” 
second. 

‘* Selfish fellow!” laughingly shouted the rest. 

This was followed by the usual badinage common to their rank 
and age. 


added a | 











| me admittance into the room. 
| who has been admitted, and he only for a few minutes. 





Close to the spot where the speakers were conversing was another 


of those dust heaps, which the chiffonniers obtain a living by raking 
over, and consigning to their baskets bones, pieces of paper, broken 
glass, rags, metal, and such waifs and strays a@ Providence may 
send them, : 
sight of his lordship, approached, and began raking it over in the 
most business-like manner, tossing over his shoulder with considera- 
ble dexterity from time to time such objects as seemed worthy of his 
attention. : 

Those who walk the streets of Paris by night are so accustomed 
to the appearance of these pickers and stealers—for they are both as 
oceasion serves—that they cease to pay any attention to them. 

** You are mistaken,” replied the attaché, seriously; “I am on 
my way home; my adventure is over.” 

His friends trusted that it had proved a pleasant one. 

*« If you call the risk of being shot at pleasant,” he replied. 

“A duel?” 

‘¢ No.” 

** Why, you don’t mean that an attempt has been made to 
nate you,’’ observed one of the most sober of the party. 

**I can scarcely call it an attempt,” said his lordship, ** neither do 
I believe that the outrage was intended for me, but for one of the 
friends in whose carriage I was returning.” 

Without further hesitation he proceeded to relate the whole 
affair. 


assassi- 


** You should have secured the fellow after knocking him down,” 
said one of the young men. : 

** Where would have been the use,”” demanded the nobleman, 
‘‘when I can so easily lay handson himin the morning? Although 
he spoke French perfectly,” he added, “ I am convinced by his 
cent that he Englishman. Besides, I 
recognizing him.” 

The chiffonniecr started. 

** Tle wore a valuable diamond on his right hand,” continued the 
speaker; ‘‘ and, if I mistake not, will carry the mark of the blow I 
dealt him fcr some days to come. 


is an have other mean 


The prefect of policc will cause 
every hotel in Paris to be searched till he finds him.” 

Here the man, who had finished raking over the rubbish, sho 
dered his crook and walked on, taking the direction of the Place di 
Lord Charles resided. As 
quare he extinguished the light in his lantern. 


la Coneorde, where he tugned into the 


’ he muttered to himself in English; “I know the 
the popinjay who balked my_ purpose, ; ruck me 
that’ mething. Lhe prefect of police! searcl t 
he repester ilat must be avoided. I wonder if the 


k it,”’ 


fool is armed? I must ris 


Removing the hook from the end of the stick he carried—which 
was neither more nor less than an air-gun—he took up his position 
directly opposite the entrance of the hotel, to await the approach of 
his victim, who did not detain him long. Just as Lord Charles 
stretched forth his hand to ring the porter’s bell, he fired, and the 
young nobleman fell. 

The bullet had struck him in the neck. 

The chiffonnier waited till he saw the body taken into the hotel, 
then, crossing the place, he once more lit his lantern and quietly 
resumed his way. 

Harold and Harry waited patiently the following morning, hour 
after hour, the arrival of their friend. Several times the suspicion 
struck them that something unpleasant had occurred, and the dread 
of being laughed at alone prevented them sending to inquire after 
his safety. Unable any longer to endure the suspense, they were 
on the point of proceeding themselves to his residence, when Tom 
entered the room. His master saw by his appearance that he had 
some ill news to communicate. 

‘‘Beg your pardon, sir,” he said, ‘‘ but what is the name of the 
gentleman you expect to breakfast with you?” 

** Lord Charles Murray,” replied both the young men. 

The groom slapped his thigh, a habithe had when anything went 
wrong with or annoyed him. 

‘* That’s it!”” he exclaimed. 

‘* Explain yourself,” said our hero, impatiently. 

‘« These rascally French have murdered him, sir; that’s all.” 

Neither of the friends could utter a word; horror kept them 
tongue-tied. . 

‘‘Shot at the door of his hotel last night with an air-gun,”’ con- 
tinued the lad; ‘ the cowardly villains! But it is like them; they 
hate the English.” 

‘‘ Dead!” faltered Harry Burg; ‘is he really dead?” 

‘All but,’’ answered their informant. ‘‘ He can’t speak, poor 
gentleman.” 

The young men instantly proceeded on foot to the Place de la 
Concorde, to ascertain, by personal inquiries, the exact state of the 
gallant fellow who had so lately quitted them full of life and spirits ; 
each bitterly reproaching himself for having permitted him to leave 
the hotel alone the-preceding night. 

On reaching his residence they encountered the secretary of the 
embassy. : 

‘Sad affair,” said the latter, shaking liands with them, ‘‘ and 
equally unaccountable. Cannot understand the motive for such a 
It could not have been robbery, for his. watch and purse 
were found on him.”’ 

It was a relief to Harold that the speaker did not say on his 
be dy ° 

‘* May we not see him ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Impossible!” answered the gentleman; ‘‘ the surgeons refused 
His excellency is the only person 
The least 


crime. 


agitation may prove fatal.” 

‘* There is hope, then,” exclaimed the young man. 

‘* The bullet has been extracted,’’ said the sceretary. ‘ And if 
inflammation does not set in, there is a chance that he may be saved. 
All depends on that.’’ 

Here they were joined by the prefect of police, who had arrived to 
inquire personally into the affair. It was Gisquet, whose memoirs 
many of our réaders are doubtless well acquainted with. 

The clever minister appeared dreadfully annoyed when informed 
that, even if he eventually recovered, many days might elapse be- 
fore Lord Charles would be enabled to speak. 

‘* Provoking !’”’ he muttered. ‘Had I but the slightest clue.” 

‘*T believe,”’ said Harold, ‘‘ that I can afford you the only one to 
this melancholy outrage.” 

‘** And he @ once related the adventure of the preceding night, not 
omitting the circumstance of the diamond ring which the victim had 
remarked on the hand of the ruffian on the Place du Carrousel. 

‘* Evidently an act of private vengeance,” observed the prefect,° 
when he had concluded; ‘‘ and consequently far more difficult to 
detect the perpetrator.” \ ' 

‘* At first I felt inclined to suspect the attempt had been directed 
against my friend, Mr. Burg,” observed our hero, ‘* but am now too 
fatally convinced I was in error.” 

‘* And why against him ?” inquired Monsieur Gisquet. 

‘* He was lately assailed in London in a most cowardly manner by 
a party in the pay, I believe, of the person who has set up a claim 
to his estate.” 

This statement threw a new light on the affair, and the prefect of 
| poliee made a note of it. 

The attempt to assassinate an attaché of the British embassy, and 
a man of Lord Charles Murray’s rank, naturally created considera 
ble sensation amongst the English residents in Paris, who thronged 


nets . | day after day to the hotel to inscribe their names in the visiting- 
This heap the man, whd had never for an instant lost | 


book as a mark of respect. 


| Amongst the most constant was Captain Helsman. 


It was not in the higher circles alone that the indignation was 
felt and expressed; the feeling ran equally high amongst the hum- 
bler classes, who were in the habit of frequenting a well-known 
| coffee-house in the Rue St. Honoré, kept by an English woman 
| named Bradford. This house was occasionally visited by person- 

ages of higher rank, especially sporting men, for it was the rendez- 
| vous of jockeys, grooms in and out of place, and the numberless 
singular characters and adventurers who live, Providence and the 
police alone know how, in Paris. 

Irom their knowledge of the particulars, and being indirectly as 
it were mixed up in the affair, Tom and William Franklin, who nad 
already found their way there, were looked upon as lions; they had 
to relate all they knew—and really it was not much—over and over 
| again to the habitués of the place. Here they became acquainted 
with an odd sort of fellow named Harris, who, when he heard that 
one of them came from Alston Moor, insisted on treating him. It 
was his native place, he said, and there was little doubt but by 
| asserted so truly, for he answered all the questions put to him wii 
| a accuracy which astonished Will of the Belt; and yet he had been, 
| nearly thirty years absent from England. , 
‘What a memory you must have!” said the wrestler. ‘ 
| me if I recollect half so much.” . 

** We seldom forget our early days,’’ replied the old man. 
** But do you never intend to return >?” inquired ‘Tom. 
‘Not till I am past service,’” answered Harris. 

» just now, but expect soon to be in collar again.” 
‘With an English gentleman ?” 

No; a Spanish count—a great traveller, who has | 


Hang 


‘Tam out of 


en all over 

ind half the next, if what people say of him is true. He 
English as well—ay, better than I do.” 

alluded to the Conde de Lilini. 

ing been so free in catechising their new acquaintance, Wil- 

liam Franklin, as a matter of course, could not refuse to vive any 
‘formation in return which the man required of him. Many of the 

Gradually he turned the con- 

tion to the subject of his master’s family at the hall, and drew 


his worl 
[le 


e inquired after were dead. 


persons h 


' simple-hearted fellow an account of the death of Richard 
Burg, and the succession of Harry to the estate. 
+" : ‘ , 

One thing appeared to interest him much: it was the claim of 


Mr. Brandon Burg to the property. 
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“Your master will never be such a fool as to give it up,” he said. 

William couldn’t tell; neither could he understand law. All he 
knew was that the young squire was one of the most noble fellows 
in the world; and, rich or poor, he should always be happy to serve 
him. 

Here the conversation dropped; and a few days afterwards Harris 
nformed him that he had taken service with the Spanish count he 
had told him of. 

Within a week after the attempted assassination, Lord Charles 
Murray, to the great joy of the friends, was pronounced out of 
danger, though still obliged to keep his room, and likely to do so for 
some time to come. He had had a long interview with the prefect 
of police, but the information he was enabled to give that clever 
functionary came too late. The mark of the blow had long since 
disappeared from the face of the ruffian; as for the English accent 
and the diamond ring, it was far too vague to direct the search 
of justice. 

‘“‘Take care of yourself,” he whispered, as they sat by his bed- 
side, for he was still forbidden_to speak by the surgeons, except in 
an under tone. ‘The next shot may be better aimed.” 

Harold shuddered, and mentally wished that Harry were safely 
out of Paris. 

‘‘ Have you renewed your visit to the Hotel de Rohan ?”’ inquired 
the invalid. 

‘* We have not mede a single visit since the dreadful night which 
so nearly deprived us of you,’’ replied our hero. ‘ How could you 
imagine us to be so heartless ?” 

The attaché held out his hand to them, and faintly smiled. 

‘* What is to-day ?’’ he asked. 

‘ Thursday.” 

‘‘The duchess’s reception-night. You must go to eblige me,” 
added his lerdship, coloring slightly; ‘‘and if——Hang it! why 
should I dissemble ?—if Marie de Trouville should ask whether I am 
living or dead, you will know what to answer.’ 

The friends at once comprehended the desire Lord Charles had 
expressed of an introduction to the female leader of the legitimist 
party in Paris. 

‘‘ Had I known,” said Harold. 

The wounded man placed his finger on his lips, as if to impose 
discretion. 

‘Poor Marie!” thought Harry Burg. 
anxiety might we have spared her!” 

That same night they drove once more to the dimly-lighted hotel 
in the Faubourg St. Germain; were received by the same solemn- 
looking valet in the faded livery, and afinounced by the identical 
groom of the chambers and page who had so cleverly mispronounced 
their names on the occasion of their first visit. 

On entering the salon, the first persons whom they recognised 
were the Conde de Lilini and the niece of their hostess, who were 
conversing earnestly together On seeing the Englishmen, the 
fair girl whispered a few words to her companions, who smiled as- 
sentingly. 

To the astonishment of the friends, no sooner had they paid their 
respects to the mistress of the mansion, than the Count advariced, 
and shook them each heartily by the hand. It was so unexpected 
after his abrupt and almost insulting manner of quitting them on 
their previous visit, that they scarcely knew how to reply to his 
cordial greeting. 

‘**] should have called upon you,”’ he said, taking no notice either 
of their surprise or embarrassment, ‘had I felt convinced you 
would not have regarded my visit as an intrusion. An acquaint- 
ance of my age,”’ he added, “ is scarcely desirable in this gay city.” 

‘‘1 know no man who, at first sizht, impressed me more favor- 
ably,” answered Harry Burg. 

‘* And since?” said the Spaniard, fixing his eyes npon him. 

‘‘Perhaps I did not so clearly comprehend you,” replied the 
former. , 

‘Rightly answered,’ exclaimed the Count, approvingly. ‘I 
love the spirit which is too proud to descend to the courtesy of a 
falsehood. If there was anything offensive in my manner, you did 
not comprehend me. At times, I scarcely understand myself.” 

There was a grace in the apology which might have satisfied the 
most fastidious. Harold and his friend both recollected what 
Chateaubriand had said of him. j 

*« Go and chat with Mademoiselle de Trouville,” continued the 
eccentric nobleman, addressing the former; ‘‘ you will find her ac- 
quaintance worth making. Besides,’’ he added, lowering his voice, 
‘you can amuse her by the particulars of an adventure which all 
Pé@ris, for the last fourteen days, has been ringing with—the attempt 
on the life of your countryman, Lord Charles.” 

Our hero took the hint and the chair by the side of the young lady 
which the speaker had just quitted. 

‘*Which attempt,” observed Harry, ‘I have some reason to 
suppose was not originally intended to be directed against his lord- 
ship.” 

** Against whom ?”’ 

‘* Against me.” 

‘*Infamous !’’ muttered the former, his dark eyes flashing with 
indignation. Mastering his emotion—for such it really amounted 
to—he requested the young man to inform him of the whole affair. 

‘I have heard nothing but flying rumors,” he added; ‘and those 
so distorted and exaggerated, that I could place but little reliance 
on them.” 

There was something in the tone and still more in the manner of 
the speaker which exercised a singular fascination over the imagin- 
ation of Harry Burg, who, having no particular motive for conceal- 
ment, was gradually led to relate many of the particulars of his early 
life; his wanderings in Italy and Greece, up to the time of the sud- 
den death of his cousin Richard, and the appearance of the new 
claimant to the estate. 

The Spaniard listened to him attentively. 

‘* You are in possession,”’ he observed, when he concluded. 

‘But possession is not always right,” replied tze young man. 
“I would willingly have submitted our respective claims to arbitra- 
tion ; but Brandon always refused. I require only the moral proof 
of his right to resign to him the estate.”’ 

‘* Folly—madness!” exclaimed his hearer. 

** Call it what you will, such is my determination. 
to hold it wrongfully for one single hour.” 

** But his conduct to. you ss 

** Would be no excuse for any ‘injustice in mine.”’. 

“In theory, perhaps you are right,” replied the count ; “ in prac- 
tice decidedly wrong. You are the son of Harry Burg. I think you 

said Harry, the third brother ?” 

“*T certainly am,” said the young man, “ although I do not recol- 
lect having told you so.’ 

“The deceased was a wanderer, an outcast apparently from his 
family,” continued his new acquaintance ; “and even if he left a 
son, his right 

“Is sacred both in honor and law,” interrupted Harry. ‘As for 
my unfortunate uncle Marmaduke, although, till a few months since, 
1 never heard of his existence, I cannot bear to hear him slightingly 
spoken of. The poor in the neighhgrhood of the estate all loved 

he must have had many generous qualities. I know that he 
protected my father from the tyranny of his elder brother Richard. 


‘*How much pain and 


inquired the count. ° 


I should scorn 
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him ; 
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It is a debt of gratitude. Let/Brandon prove his birth, and from 
that instant the property is his.” 

“¢ You are a noble fellow,” exclaimed his hearer, suddenly grasp- 
ing his hand, “and deserve to keep it.” 

The former regarded him with surprise. 

“Pay no attention to me,” he added; “I am full of these odd 
whims and fancies. Iam glad you have confided this to me ; for the 
rest of your stay in Paris I will watch over your safety.” 

«You, count ?” 

“<I,” repeated the Spamiard. ‘There is a police in Paris even 
more powerful than that of Monsieur Gisquet.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Who love enjoys, and placid hath his mind, 
Where fairest virtues fairest beauties grace, 
Then to himself such store of worth doth find, 
That he deserves to find sp good a place. —DrummMonD. 


Ir Kit Corling continued to linger in London, it was in the hope of 
obtaining some clue to direct him in his search after the seamstress, 
whose continued silence convinced him even more firmly than her 
sudden disappearance had done, that she and Miss Cheerly had both 
fallen victims to some artful scheme planned by the unprincipled 
enemies of the latter to get her out of the way. 

Kit, however, was not the fellow to abandon one whom he loved 
in her distress; his resolution, instead of giving way, rose in pro- 
portion as the difficulties of his task increased. 

‘‘ Had Nancy’s answer been voluntary,’ he replied in answer to 
the not over-charitable hints and suggestions of her landlady, Mrs. 
Perkins, who continued on the best of terms with the hypocritical 
Rebecca, ** she would have written to me. She has not done so, 
and it is my opinion that she is kept a prisoner.’ 

‘‘Carried off for her beauty, no doubt!” observed the woman, 
with a satirical giggle. 

Much as the young man felt annoyed at her want of feeling and 
sympathy with the fate of her lodgers, he regularly renewed his 
visits to her house, although the expectation of gieaning any intel- 
ligence of the lost ones became fainter and fainter. 

Night after night he had watched the cashier from the banking- 
house in Lombard street, and induced one of his companions to fol- 
low the carriage of Sir John Sellem. Both attempts proved fruitless ; 
the disconsolate lover only succeeded in discovering that the nurse’s 
confederate lodged in Pentonville, his comrade in tracing the baro- 


‘net to his mansion or club-house. 


Kit had returned, as usual, out of spirits and disappointed, to his 
lodging, where he found his friend, Bob Spiers, waiting for him. 
He saw by the expression of the young man’s countenance that he 
had something important to communicate. 

‘What is it?” he said, shaking him at the same time by the 
hand; ‘ don’t keep me in suspense.” 

‘Dress yourself, and come with me to the dancing-room.”’ 

‘¢T have given up such amusement,” was the reply. 

‘* But for an hour.” 

‘*Not for a minute,”’ answered the carpenter, firmly ; ‘it would 
be deceit as well as falsehoed to break my promise now Nancy is not 
here to know it. I was in hopes you had obtained some information 
of her.” 

4*T have.” 

«¢ And yet you can propose to me a party of dissipation at such a 
moment !’’ observed Kit, reproachfully. 

‘¢ Because it is necessary,”’ said Bob Spiers. 
remember Susan Ashford ?”’ 

‘‘ That used to work for Shadrac, Aaron and Co, ?”’ 

His friend nodded in the affirmative. 

“Poor girl! what of her ?”’ 

‘I saw her in young Shadrac’s brougham, this evening, at Pthe 
corner of Regent street. You know I always had a liking for her, 
and felt more, when I heard of her fall, than I cared to show. She 
was alone, and, despite her fine silks and feathers, looked so miser- 
able that I could not help stopping to say a kind word to her. It 
would have ‘made your heart ache,” added the young man, “had 
you seen how bitterly she cried and took on when I told her how I 
pitied her. Her mind is not cerrupted, Kit—I am sure it is not; 
it’s all along of those cursed dancing places.” 

** And yet you propose to me to go there ?”’ 

‘Because she wants to see you,’’ replied Bob. 
something about Nancy.”’ 

Kit reflected for a few minutes before making any reply. At the 
time Susan and the seamstress had worked together for the wealthy 
Jew slopsellers, the former had betrayed a partiality in his favor 
which caused his friends to rally him frequently, and more than 
once excited the jealousy ef Bob. 

‘*Do you really believe that it is in her power to give me any in- 
formation ?” he asked. 

“‘T am sure it is,”’ replied his friend. 
convince me of that.” 

‘IT wish you would repeat what passed between you,’’ observed 
the carpenter. 

Bob hesitated, colored slightly, and looked embarrassed. 

“If you have any objection——”’ added the speaker. 

‘It’s not that,” interrupted the young man; “only a fellow does 
not like to confess his folly, even to his most intimate acquaintance. 
I know that you, will laugh at me when I teil you that I took upon 
myself to reason with Susan on the career of vice she was pursuing ; 
to offer her assistance to quit it; to hold out a hope that—in short, 
emboldened by the tears she shed, I asked her if she had not been 
far happier whilst working at her needle with Nancy, whom I ex- 
tolled as a pattern of prudence and modesty.” 

** And her reply was ?”’ 

‘* That Nancy had not been wiser than herself.’’ 

“She spoke falsely, then,”’ exclaimed Kit, in a tone of indig- 
nation. 

‘* Perhaps she has been deceived upon the subject,” mildly sug- 
gested Bob, who evidently retained a soft corner in his heart, when 
Susan was concerned. ‘I do not think,” he added, “that she 
would willingly utter a falsehood, especially to the disadvantage of 
Nancy, whom she spoke of with affection and regret. One thing at 
least is certain, that she saw her and Miss Cheerly in the open car- 
riage, which Mrs. Perkins says they went away in. There can be 
no invention about her description of the white horse, and the man 
who drove it.” 

‘« T will be ready to accompany you in five minutes,”’ said his friend, 
convinced by the last observation that the clue which had so long 
eluded his grasp was within reach at last. 

Within the time mentioned they left the house together. 

At Kennington-cross they called a cab. The driver eyed them 
With that knowing look peculiar to the fraternity when told where 
to drive to, and, after a deliberate survey, indulged in a familiar 
wink, as much as to say ‘‘ you will do’’—drove off. 

It is impossible to calculate the vast amount of evil Which the 
dancing-rooms of London occasion. Hundreds of both sexes may 
date their ruin from their visit to them. Whilst unlicensed they 
were bad enough; but since the legislature, from a mistaken idea 
of regulating vice, has placed them under the protection of the 
more dangerous 


** Listen to me. You 


** She can tell you 


‘*She said quite enough to 


magistrates’ licence, they have Lecome ten times 
to unsuspecting youth. 








The angel of modesty lets fall a tear and pauses at the threshold 
as the inexperienced girl, persuaded by some artful companion, en- 
ters for the first time, and seldom or ever waits her return. A sec- 
ond, then a third visit follows, and the flower is sullied—the once 
pure mirrur of the soul so dimmed by the breath of passion, that it 
ceases to reflect the objects presented in all their hideous deformity. 

Woe to the boy who, fresh from school and the hallowed influences 
of home, its lessons and ties still strong in his young heart, ventures 
within the contaminating precincts. The blush which, like the 
bloom upon the flower, vouches for its purity, is scoffed from his 
cheek. To appear manly he must drink, dance, smoke~do, in 
short, as others do; and in nine cases out of ten has to descend to 
ffisehood, and even greater meanness, to make his employer’s petty 
cash book and the expenditure agree. 

There may be some youths who read these lines who have just 
commenced such a career, and who will acknowledge, in bitterness 
and remorse, their truth. Should the warning they convey be the 
means of snatching one of either sex from the degradation and 
danger they describe, the writer will feel himself amply repaid. 

“‘Sevenpence each, gentlemen,” exclaimed a dirty, dissipated 
looking lad, from the moneytaker’s box, as Kit and his companion 
entered the passage leading to the ball-room. ‘Sixpence entrance 
and a penny for your hats. There are the tickets.” 

The money was paid, but the further progress of the friends was 
impeded by a stout, fresh-looking country fellow, who, with a broken 
comb, was arranging his hair before a piece of looking-glass, stuck 
against the wall. 

‘* Beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ sorry to detain you—done ina 
minute; but it is impossible to get any decently sized head into so 
small a piece of glass. Can only manage it half at a time.” 

‘* What, Charley!” exclaimed Bob Spiers, as the speaker, who 
had just finished arranging his hair, turned round. ‘ What brings 
you here ?” 

‘*Time I saw something of life,’ replied the rustic beau, at the 
same time shaking hands with him. . 

Bob introduced him to his companion as Mr. Crawley, one of the 
foremen in the dockyard at Woolwich. 

‘* And is this your first visit to a dancing-room ?”’ inquired Kit. 

‘‘The very first,” answered the simpleton, giving his side curl an 
extra twist with his finger. * 

‘‘If you are wise, it will be your last,’’, observed the lover of 
Nancy, ‘for there is little good to be acquired at such places, and 
much evil.” 

“You and my cousin are here,” said the young man, archly. 

As it was neither the time nor place for an explanation, Kit 
remained silent, and Spiers taking his cousin—for such was the 
relationship between him and the stranger—by the arm, all three 
entered the room together. 

It was a motley assembly that met their gaze : girls—many of them 
mere children—women attired in the cast-off finery of May Fair, 
some of them laughing and talking, others drinking at the bar or 
flirting with over-dressed clerks and apprentice boys, who imagined 
themselves men because they sported mosaic gold chains and rings, 
wore “loud ”’ waistcoats or astoundingly fast studs in their shirt- 
fronts. 

Here and there an exceedingly quiet but well-dressed person of a 
certain age might be seen gliding rather than walking through the 
crowd, casting furtive glances to the right and left, as if in search 
of some one. Those who had so interpreted their looks would not 
have been far wrong. They were the rowds and libertines of fashion- 
able life, seeking for fresh victims. 

It is not the novelist now but the observer who is writing. 

Kit recognised the object of his search seated on a bench at the 
opposite end of the room, with young Shadrac by her side, and his 
blood boiled with indignation at the sight, for he knew how bitter had 

oeen the poverty he had tempted, how desolate the home he had lured 
her from. 

Susan blushed deeply as her glance encountered his : all the angel 
had not fallen when she became the seducer’s prey. 

** The rascal !”” muttered Bob, between his clenched teeth. 

His cousin regarded him with surprise. 

‘I can’t remain here long,’ whispered the poor girl’s former 
adntirer in the ear of Kit. “If I came in contact with him there 
would be a quarrel—a police case. Speak to her as soon as you can, 
and let us leave.” 

His friend nodded assent. 

Here a dapper little man about fifty years -of age, dressed in a 
white waistcoat and cotton gloves, advanced on tip-toe into the 
middle of the room and exclaimed in a cracked voice : 

‘* Polka, ladies and gentlemen, polka.” 

It was the master of the ceremonies! ! 

There was a rush and a calling for partners, the musicians struck 
up, and the dancing began. 

(To be continued.) 


DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Eat slowly and you will not over-eat. 
KererinG the feet warm will prevent head-aches. 
Late at breakfast—hurried for dinner—cross at tea. 
BETWEEN husband and wife little attentions beget much love. 
ALways lay your table neatly, whether you have company or not. 
Pur your balls or reels of cotton into little bags, leaving the ends out. 
WHATEVER you may choose to give away, always be sure to keep your temper 
Dirty windows speak to the passer-by of the negligence of the inmates. 
Iv cold weather, a leg of ntutton improves by being hung three, four, or five 
weeks. 
Wun meat is hanging, change its position frequently, to equally distribuie 
the juices. 
Taree is much more injury done by admitting visitors to invalids than is 
generally supposed. 
MatcuEs, out of the reach of children, should be kept in every bed-room§ 
They are cheap enough. 
Arrte and suet dumplings are lighter when boiled in a net than a cloth. 
Scum the pot well. ‘ 
Wuen chamber towels get thin in the middle, cut them in two, sew the 
selvages together, and hem the sides. 
Wuewn you dry salt for the table, do not place itin the ralt-cells until it is 
cold, otherwise it will harden into a lump. 
Never put away plate, knives, and forks, &c., 
will arise when the articles are wanted. 
Featuer beds should be opened every third year, the ticking well dusted, 
soaped and waxed, the feathers dressed and returned 
In mending sheets and shirts, put the pieces sufficiently large, or in the first 
washing the thin parts give way, and the work is all undone. 
READING by candle-light, place the candle behind you,.that the rays may 
pass over your shoulder on to the book. This will relieve the eyes. 
A wire fire-guard, for each fire-place in a house, costs little, and greatly 
diminishes the risk to life and property. Fix them before going to bed. 
In winter, get the work forward by day-light, to prevent running about at 
night with candles. Thus you escape grease spots, and risks of fire. 
Beat much pains to keep your children’s feet dry and warm. Don’t bur. 
their bodies in heavy flannels and wools, and leave their knees and legs naked. 
Ary_es and pears, cut into quarters, and stripped of the rind, baked with a 
little water and sugar, and eaten with beiled rice, are capital food for children. 
overlook linen, and stiich on buttons , hooks and eyes, &e. ; 
heepa ‘ housewife’s friend,’ full cf mis scellancous tlireads, 


uncleaned, or sad inconvenience 


Arrnet wachings 
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cot ttona, hooks, &e 
For v« ntilat! on open your windows both at top and bottom, 17 air, 
rushes in one way, while the foul makes its exit the other. This in 
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MR. GRINGO’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE.—NO. 1, 


SmveutaR Freak or Naturz.—On Monday, says the True 
Californian, a woman living on the corner of Front and Pacific 
streets, gave birth to achild, which, in every particular, is a remark- 
ably fine and large infant, with the exception that its right arm ends 
at the wrist, without any hand—presenting at the wrist an appear- 
ance very similar to what it would if the hand had been amputated 
by disjoining the wrist. The parents of the child account for this 
unfortunate mal-formation in this way: They say that shortly after 
their marriage, a little exceeding nine months ago, the husband re- 
ceived the intelligence that a brother of his, at home, had so terribly 
shattered his hand, by the explosion of a gun, that it had to be am- 
putated at the wrist. This gave the husband muck concern, as it 
was a much-loved brother, and he freely conversed with his wife 
about it. Soon after news reached them that the brother had died 
from the effects of his injuries, and this threw the husband into great 
distress, in which his wife, of course, sympathized. The good 
couple are satisfied that these circumstances were the occasion of 
the singular deformity of their infant. 





MR. GRINGO’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE.—NO. 2. 


Redpath, the ex-Secretary of the Northern English Railroad 
Company, who swindled his employers out of nearly a million of 
dollars, was convicted by the jury after an absence of five minutes. 
His alleged accomplice, Kent, was acquitted. Redpath was imme- 
diately sentenced to transportation for life. 

Lake Efie is now one vast field of ice, it is stated, as far as the 
eye can reach, from shore to shore. Along the shore the ice is fine, 
smooth, and solid, and covered at all practicable hours with troops 
of skaters, while further away it is covered with a snowy crust, upon 
which skaters never venture. 

We regret to learn, says the Extraordinary, that the baggage 
of General Gadsden, with a fine collection of paintings and Mexican 
curiosities, was robbed at Huamantla. About forty boxes of collec- 
tions were lost, that the General had been collecting together here 
for months. 





MR. GRINGO’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE.—NO. 3, 


The returns show that one hundred and fifty vessels were 
driven ashore and eighty totally wrecked, with many others da- 
maged, during the frightful gale on the coasts of the United King- 
dom, involving a large loss of life. 

Panis proper has increased 200,000 in population since Louis 
Napoleon first assumed sway, and yet many American papers are 
whining about the destructive effects of Louis Napoleon’s govern- 
ment. 


To Destroy Fuiies.— Take a 
boarding-house pie, cut it into thin 
slices, and lay it where the insects 
can have full access to it. In less 
than fifteen minutes the whole co- 
boodle of them will be dead with the 
colic! 


Jollybones says, his wife is a 
“queer thing,’’ though a perfect 
specimen of femininity. The other 
day he went shopping with her, and 
to save a penny in the purchase of 
two yards of tape, she visited seven- 
teen stores, spent seven hours, got 
tired and rode home without pur- 
chasing. 


How to Quarret with Your 
Wire.—(An unfailing recipe.)— 
Wait until she is at her toilet, pre- 
paratory to going out. She will be 
sure to ask you if her bonnet is 
straight. Remark that the lives cf 
nine-tenths of women are passed in 
thinking whether their bonnets are 
straight, and winding up with a re- 
mark that you never knew but one 
girl who had — common sense 
about her. Wife will ask you who that 
was. You, with a sigh, reply, ‘Ah! 
you never mind.” Wife will ask you 
why you did not marry her, then. 
You say, abstractedly, “‘Ah! why, 
indeed?”’ ‘The climax is reached 
by this time, and 4 regular row ig 
gure to follow, 


A CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 
ANCIENT NUT-CRACKERS. 


Tsar two quaint instruments given in our engraving, of the 
time of Charles I. or II., are made of hard wood rather rudely 
carved; the other is of steel, and all are very effective, and look as 
if they had in their time seen good service. The grotesque heads 
with the mouth affording the means of cracking the nuts, are 
examples of the fitness of design for a particular purpose which 
characterise mamy of the objects in domestic use in the middle ages, 
in England, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, up to the reign of 
Queen Anne, after which ornamental art for household uses 
seems for long almost to have been disused. In our travels 
through the New England States, we have, on one or two occa- 
sions, met with ornamented household utensils, which were 
evidently closely related to these comical nut-crackers, and 
were, no doubt, brought over to this country by families emigrat- 
ing here in the times of Charles II., James, and Queen Anne, 





ANCIENT NUT-CRACKERS, 








A terrific hurricane devastated the Philippine Islands on Octo- 
ber 27th. All the suburbs of Manila and the neighboring villages 
were reduced to heaps of ruins. The number of Contes destroyed 
at that place alone, was above three thousand five hundred. Official 
returns show that more than ten thousand houses were destroyed 
within a circuit of about eight leagues around Manila. Six foreign 
veSsels in the Roads of Manila were also driven ashore. 


Burnine A Stave.—We learn from the Eufala (Ala.) Native, 
that a slave man was burned at Abbeville, in that State, by a mob 
of people numbering over four thousand. He was taken from jail, 
the Sheriff offering no resistance, and tied to a stake, around which 
was heaped fat-pine wood, so as to make a pile six feet in diameter 
and four feet high. Fire was then applied, and the poor wretch was 
burned to ashes. The crime of which he was guilty was the murder 
of his master. 








SOMETHING NEW FOR THE ATTENTION OF LADIES. 


For the purpose of pleasing our fair readers, more particularly 
if they happen to be young mothers, we give a picture of a child's 
carriage or perambulator, known as Gould’s patent, which strikes 
us as remarkably fine, and well calculated to come into universal 
use. The formis remarkably graceful, they are not liable to acci- 
dent, they are easily managed, cannot turn over, and can with 
safety be entrusted to the care of achild. They run with equal 
facility upon smooth graveled walks or upon rough pavements, 
and cross high curb-stones, or wide and deep gutters with equal 
ease and safety. They can be used in the nursery as well as in 
the streets, and are recommended by oy as most con- 
ducive to children’s health and comfort. In London and Paris 
there is not a family of respectability that does not possess one or 
more of these useful equipages. Ladies who have not already 
seen these carriages should visit the store of Messrs, Berrian, 





601 Broadway, and examine for themselves. 





SOMETHING NEW FOR THE ATTENTION OF THB LADIES, 











MR. GRINGO’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE.—NO. 4, 


In his late Message to the Legislature, Governor McRae, of 
Mississippi, says that he is Governor for life. It seems that the 
botch work of the Legislature of 1854, in submitting changes to 
the Constitution, have managed to make the term of Governorship, 
instead of two years, perpetual, and no one can tell when the official 
term of the Judges and members of the Legislature will expire. 
The whole affair is in mud, and for ourself we can’t see who is to 
decide the point in question. 





MR. GRINGO’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE.—NO. 5. 


Bazres on Deposit.—Places where babies can be left—to be 
amused or taken eare of while the mother is busy—are the new 
‘‘institutions.”” The London Literary Journal proposes to establish 
what it dgscribes as ‘well ventilated and well warmed rooms in 
crowded neighborhoods, fitted up with cots or cribs, and whatever 
may be needed for poor wailing helpless babyhood, wherein a work- 
ing mother, for a small daily fee, _—_ deposit her infant of a morn- 
ing, pawning it to philanthropy for the day, and withdrawing it of a 
my, It is not impossible. It has been tried, and has succeeded, 
in Paris, 
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MR. GRINGO’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE.—NO. 6, 


Tue Penatty or Interrerence.—The “New Orleans Delta 
chronicles two supposed stabbing cases in one issue. One of the 
injured parties was a Mr. Hickey, who interfered in a quarrel be- 
tween his daughter and her husband, and was stabbed by the latter. 
The other was a Mr. “yo who endeavored to prevent an alterca- 
tion between a woman and her drunken husband, and received two 
dirk wounds from the intoxicated brute. 


About two o’clock on a January night, when the thermometer 
stood in the — of zero, a 
party of wags hailed a farm-house 
in a very boisterous manner. The 
farmer sprang out of his bed, drew 
on a few articles of clothing, and ran 
out to see what was wanting, when 
the following interesting dialogue 
occurred: ‘Haye you any hay, 
Mr. 2” «Plenty of it.” “Have 
you plenty of corn?” ‘Yes.” 
** Oats ?”” ‘* Yes.” “ Any butter ?” 
‘* Yes.” “* Well, we are glad to hear 
it, for ~ are useful things in a 
family.” The party then drove off, 
leaving the farmer to his reflec- 
tions. 





A gentleman, the other evening, 
objected to playing cards with a lady, 
because, he said, she had such a 
**winning way” about her. 


An Irish auctioneer, whilst ex- 
patiating on the merits of a teles- 
cope, sagely observed: ‘‘ How often 
has the widow’s heart leapt for joy 
when she has beheld her husband at 
a distance brought near to her by 
such an instrument as this.” 


An editor in Arkansas was late- 
ly shot in an affray. Luckily, the 
ball came against a bundle of unpaid 
accounts in his pockets. —Gun- 
powder could not go through that. 


Among the “ lost arts’”’ is theart 
@ of making large loaves, which was 
foymerly understood by bakers, 
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CoBRESPONDENTS.. artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
Oe Oma ( Simerica, and Canadas, oxi parriph Te- 
ceived, Poamth tee oe price, Son te 
ea our officers of the army and — 
Sah ther antiate ‘henigaion wil be cordaliy acknowledged tad ey ting 
will be done to contributions in our *columns most 
manner. 


ENGusH AGENCY.—Subscriplions received by Trikner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 








AMUSEMENTS. 


CADEMY OF MUSIC.—FOURTEENTH STREET.— 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
Nights of performance, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 
SIGNORINA TERESA PARODI, 
MADAME DE WILHORST, 
Signorina Amalia Strakosch, Mdme. D’Ormy. Signori Tiberini, Arnoldi, Ber- 
nardi, Barilli, Morino. 
Under the direction of 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 


| Fess KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 ann 624 Broapwayr, 
Near Hovston STREET. - 
MISS LAURA KEENE, SOLE LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS. 

wees, Feb. 6.—MARY’S BIRTHDAY, and other attractive Entertain- 
ments. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 7.—Mr. GEORGE JORDAN’S First Benefit, when will be 
presented MARY’S BIRTHDAY, and Bulwer’s Comedy of MONEY. 

Dress Cirele and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents, Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6 


|. jae GARDEN, BROADWAY, ABOVE PRINCE ST. 
THE WONDRFUL RAVELS. 
Malle. ROBERT. 
Mme. MONPLAISIR. 
Young HENGLER. 
Doors open at 614, to commence at 714 o’clock. 
Tickets, 50 cents ; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5. 


ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. Marsuatt, SoLe Lussse. 








PAUL BRILLIANT. 





A grand combination of 
TRAGEDY, 
with the celebrated Aifierican Tragedian, Mr. E. FORREST. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 6.—JACK CADE. ’ 

SATURDAY, Feb. 7.~THE GREEN MONSTER, and Two BALLETS, by the 
Gabriel and Frangois Ravel and Martinetti Family Troupe. 

Boxes and Parquette, 50 ecetits; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 
Private Boxes $5 and $6. 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Wiii1am Stuart, Soe Lesser. 


. 





The old favorites together again: 
Mr. LESTER, Mr. WALCOT, Mr. DYOTT. 
On Friday, 6th of Feb., and Saturday, 7th, Miss MATILDA HERON will 
appear in her great part of P 
** CAMILLE.” 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 26 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 





OWERY THEATRE.—Lessrz & Manacer, Mr. BroveHam. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 6.—ONDINE, or the Enchanted Knight and the Spirit of the 
Waters; BLEAK HILLS OF ERIN, or the Wife’s Dream and the Soldier’s 
Grave ; and the Farce of ALL RIGHT. 
peATURDAY, Feb. 7.—WALLACE, the Hero of Scotland; ONDINE ; and ALL 

MONDAY, Feb. 9.—First Night of the BRITISH SLAVE. 

Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit and Gallery, 
1234 cents; Private Boxes, $5. 

Doors open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 


Gwe STREET THEATRE.—JAMES 8. WOOD 
TREASURER. 
Saturday evening, February 7th, 1857, 
ERCHANT OF VENICE. 


* 2 42 2* © 2 + Mrs, MeCMAHON. 
Comic Song, - — Mr. L. Goldsmid. 
Followed by the Comedy of 
FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 
Charles 2d of Spain, - - - Mrs. Frank Rae. 
Comic Song, - Mr. L. Goldsmid. 
To eonclude with the Comedietta 
WHO SPEAKS FIRST? 
- - Mr. L. Mestayer. 


Monday Feb. 9, 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. ; 
- : - - Mrs. McMAHON. 





Portia, 


Captain Charles, 


Lady Teazle, 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 7, 1857. 
STORMING OF STONY POINT. 
In our next number we shall give our subscribers the most 
splendid engraving on wood ever produced in this country, and 
challenge a disproval of our assertion. 
incidents connected with the assault on Stony Point, the 
character of the man who under Washington’s orders executed 
it, together with the complete success of the affair, render the 
event without question one of the most glorious record@d im the 
Revolutionary struggle. Stony Point was a strong fortress on 
the Hudson river, eight miles below Peekskill, which with 
a neighboring fort was captured from the Americans by Sir 
Henry Clinton on the Ist of June, 1799. Washington finding it: 
impossible to maintain his position, with Stony Poinfin possession 
of the enemy, gave ‘Mad Anthony,” as Wayne was: ealled, 
orders to carry it by storm. No better person could hase been 
selected ; although Stony Point was considered impregnable, yet 
Wayne was confident of success, and tradition says that Wayne 
Was not to be disheartened by obstacles, but remanited to 
Washington with emphasis, “ General, I will storm hall if you. 
will only plan the battle.” The picture which we shail publish. 
next week, gives in the most spirited manner the most: inter- 
esting moment of the attack, when Wayne, wounded, is carried 
by his aids into the fortress at the head of the storming column. 
We shall, together with the engraving, give the full details. of 
the battle, and also a short biographical sketch of the life of 
General Wayne. 
In addition to the great picture, we will commence iv our next 
number a new tale of thrilling interest, entitled— 
THE NIGHT SHRIEK; 
oR, 
THE STOLEN WILL. 
A tale of New Orleans, by Mrs. J. D. BaLvwrs, written ex- 
pressly for this paper. The facts upon which the tale is founded 
are among the most startling in the history of the sociali life of 
the “ Crescent City.’’ It will be remembered that about twenty- 
five years ago one of the wealthiest families of New Orleans was 
80 seriously annoyed by an appelling night shriek, reverberating 
through the house, that they removed, renting the splendid resi- 
dence to the Sisters of Charity, for a school. Still the fearfal 
night shriek followed them, until the missing will of the late 
head of the family was discovered, when it ceased, 














All the preliminary | 


TO ADVERTISERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 
Ws shall print of the next number of our paper 


SEVENTY THOUSAND COPIES! 
Over THIRTY THOUSAND EXTRA COPIES have already 
been ordered, so great is the demand for the illustratiens of the 


BURDELL TRAGEDY, 


and the great national picture of the 


STORMING OF STONY POINT. 


Among the Illustrations in our next number relating to the 
BURDELL TRAGEDY will be 
Dr. BurpELL, AS HE APPEARED IN HIS CorFFIN. 
Ecket’s Beproom. 
Tus Room in wHich THE BLoopy CLOTHES WERE DESTROYED. 
Portrait OF EcCKEL AS HE APPEARED BEFORE THE Coronzr’s 
Jury. 
POLICEMEN GUARDING Dr. Burpext's Room. 
AnatomicAL Drawina or Dr. Burpeti’s Heart, sHowixe 
THE Two Wownps. 

Portrait or Mrs. Seymour, THE SPIRITUALIST CONSULTED BY 
Mrs. CUNNINGHAM, ETC., ETC. 








THE BOND STREET MURDER. 


Ir would seem that the people of New York are destined to sup 
on horrors. One murder follows another with sueh rapid succes- 
sion, that it requires something like the Burdell tragedy to bring 
out all the feelings of the people, and rouse up a real, unfeigned 
excitement. The stabbing of a man in the street, the crushing 
up of a boy under a railroad car, the freezing te death of a 
family of children, the garotting of quiet individuals on their 
own doorsteps, in the most respectable parts of the city—these 
horrors become “incidents,” and are disposed of in a single 
line, attracting really less attention than the price of ham and 
eggs. In this state of dullness, Dr. Burdell is murdered in his 
own house, in one of the most fashionable and public thorough- 
fares ofthe city—he is a rich man and a respectable man, and 
every incident connected with the bloody deed is so dramatized, 
so wrought up, that no stage effect has ever equalled it, no Ledger 
of Romance ever conceived it. Ten years ago a Mr. Corlies was shot 
in Leonard street near Broadway, and in front of what was then a 
most fashionable hotel, and the murderer was never found out. 
It is but a short time since Dr. Lutener, a well-known phy- 
sician, occupying an office corner of Broadway and Grand streets, 
one of the most public places in the city, was shot at ten o’clock 
in the morning, while hundreds of people were passing in the 
the street, yet the murderer eseaped detection. Dr. Burdell’s 
assassination promises to come to the same result. All the inci- 
dents connected with it are strange and incomprehensible. A 
man is killed in a house occupied by many people, the death 
struggle is fearful and Jong continued, yet no one in the house is 
aware of the fact until an errand boy from the neighborhood 
| comes to the place to make a fire, and finds the dead body cold 
and stiff on thefloor! Amongst the singular things connected 


| sented as being the husband of Mrs. Cunningham, it would 
4 seem that the doctor’s sleeping room was the only place intact 
i} in the house. Mrs. Cunningham’s sleeping room, and the 
sleepiag apartments of Eckel and Snodgrass were mutually 
visited. Mr. Eckel spends an evening with Mrs. Cunningham, 
and Mrs. Cunningham goes to every body’s room, but Dr. 
Burdell is buried up in his apartments and. lies dead for hours 
without being noticed, while if Eckel or Snodgrass had met 
with such a fate, Mrs. Cunningham would have been informed 
of it ‘‘in the very nature of things.’’ Even Mr. Eckel has no 
positive knowledge that Dr. Burdell was ever in Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s bed-room, and yet the doctor was the husband of the 
lady. This is very curious, and must serve eventually to give 
a clue that will unlock some of the facts respecting this horrid 
| tragedy. 

We have given in another place a very intelligent supposition 
of how the murder was effected. It is a singular fact, thata 
‘wound ina human body suggests instantly the manner the 
‘wound was made; and while we look upon the ghastly bleody 
lips, and learn the direction of the fatal steel, we see enacted 
before us the manner the blade was-used. That such a strug- 
gle could have taken place in a private house, full of inmates, 
‘when the streets were quiet, and“none of the inmates hear any 
‘noise, seems impossible, and taxes the reason beyond endur- 
cance to believe such a monstrous absurdity. A full description 
‘which will be found on other pages, and our illustrations and 
‘diagrams, all of which are critically correct, render our indivi- 
-dual speculation useless ; our readers, with the assistance of our 
paper, can look into 31 Bond street, and see things with their 
“own eyes. Our artists and reporters are particularly obliged to 
‘Coroner E. D. Connery, and to his gentlemanly assistant, Mr. 
John Connery, ard also to Captain Dilks, and policemen Davis, 
Moore and Littell, for their assistance to our artist while tak- 
ing drawings, &c., &c. 

In our next issue we shall give, among other illustrations, the 
appearance of Dr. Burdell in his coffin, showing the wound 
wpon his face ; Eckel’s bed-room; the room in which the 
"bloody clothes were destroyed ; portrait of Eckel as he appeared 
ibefore the Coroner’s Jury, and many other sketches, calculated 
‘to give our distant readers a perfect idea of the associations 
connected with the Burdell tragedy, together with all informa- 
‘tion and developments up to the latest hour of our going to 


| 
with this tragedy is the fact, that while Dr. Burdell is repre- 
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Tus Forvrne or Irnerann.~Notwithstanding that the popula- 
tion of Ireland has decreased to an alarming extent and the 
demand for labor secures good wages, still the people are un- 
satisfied, and the business of self-expatriation goes on. This 
mania for change is not, as heretofore, confined to the poor and 
houseless, but it is rapidly extending to a better class of people. 
Bands of emigrants, escorted by numbers of relatives, are con- 
stantly passing along the roads on their way to America. A 
strong feeling is also springing up in favor of Australia, where 
large sums have lately been subscribed in aid of emigration from 
Ireland, thus affording free passages to hundreds who choose 
to take advantage of the bounty. It would seem that the Irish 
as a race must eventually become extinct in Ireland. The «Gem 
of the Sea” will be occupied by the Angle-Saxon, and its fair 
fields and beautiful skies will be enjoyed by the stranger. In the 
histories of nations, is there one more affecting than that of the 
Irish people, one more strange, more romantic? 








Tue sad case in the Ohio penitentiary was even sadder than at 
first stated. The poor convict was compelled, against his remon- 
strances and his struggles, to submit to an operation by which he 
lost his sight, first on one eye, then on the other. The previous 
part of his story is thus related in the Cincinnati Gazette : 

« The unfortunate victim of this instance of professional and 
official violence had been sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
for manslaughter, under circumstances somewhat peculiar. He 
had protected a poor emigrant girl on a steamboat from the in- 
sults of some wretch, and was followed to his room by the baffled 
villain, who threatened his life, menacing him with a drawn knife, 
till he, in self defence, struck the man upon the head with a bar 
of iron, and killed him. He was arrested on the charge of man- 
slaughter, and through the stupidity of his attorney, induced to 
plead guilty ; and was, accordingly, sentenced to the shortest 
term of imprisonment for that offence known to the law.’’ 








Government Avvertis1nc.—The proposals for carrying the 
mails through the Northern and Eastern States are now being 
advertised in the Washington Intelligencer, Union and Star. 
One advertisement occupies an extra of the Jnftelligencer, con- 
taining forty-eight columns. It is said that <his one job is worth 
forty-five thousand dollars, clear of all expenses to each of these 
establishments. 





Evrorzan Mart Sreamstirs.—We are indebted to Messrs. 
C. B. Richard & Co. for a handsomely printed card, giving the 
days of the sailing of the European mail steamships ; it is dis- 
tributed gratis to the commercial community, and will prove 
invaluable to every counting-house. 





Eprroniat Cuanezr.—The Washington Union announces, that 
the Hon. John Appleton will become sole editor and proprietor 
of that paper. The arrangements which have resulted in this 
change have been consummated. ‘“*‘We may be excused for 
adding,” says the present proprietor, ‘‘that our retirement is 
voluntary, and in pursuance of a resolution long since made.” 








Fatat Dvet.—On the 21st of January two gentlemen, citizens, 
of New Orleans, L. Packenham Leblanc and Geo. W. White 
fought a duel at Metairie Ridge, when at the first fire Leblanc 
was killed, being shot through the heart. Mr. Leblanc was 
42 years of age—deriving his middle name from the coincidence 
of being born on the day of the battle of Chalmette, when 
Gen. Packenham was killed; and was Deputy Sheriff in the 
Supreme Court. 








Women Vottna.—Kentucky is the most gallant and chivalric 
of States. There alone, in this country, or the world, is the 
right of suffrage expressly conceded to women. By the Revised 
Statutes, any woman having a child between the age of six and 
eighteen years may vote for school trustee. 








Taz Great West.—Eight years ago a gentleman located five 
hundred acres of land south of Fort Des Moines, Iowa. It cost— 
at a dollar and a quarter an acre—six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. He has recently been offered two hundred and twenty 
dollars an acre, or a hundred and ten thousand dollars for the 
tract. 


/ 








To CorresronDENTS.—It is impossible for us to find time to reply 
individually to the many letters we receive complimenting us 
upon the appearance of our paper, and expressing sympathy with 
our enterprise. The most despondent with regard to our final 
success in establishing a first-class American Illustrated News- 
paper are now satisfied that we have succeeded, and the most san- 
guine see in our rapidly increasing circulation what they always 
believed would be the result. 








Brooxtyn Navy Yarp.—In our present number we commence 
the first instalment of a series of splendid views intended to illus- 
trate the Brooklyn Navy Yard. ‘They are all carefully drawn 
from Nature by one of our most experienced artists, and may be 
relied upon for their correctness. To our readers at a distance 
who cannot visit this « Government Depot,’ these illustrations 
will be of great value. 








Norrotx Harsor.—The ice in the harbor of Norfolk, over the 
deepest water between the county ferry wharf and Portsmouth, 
was bored with an auger on Friday, January 30th, and found to 
be eight and a half inches thick. The Herald, speaking of the 
matter, says that the greatest thickness of the ice in our harbor 
in former years has never exceeded two inches, and has always 
been broken up and drifted out on the flood tide. The compari- 
son therefore is startling, and prepares us to anticipate as hard a 
time as that of the winter of 1779-80, when wagons crossed the 
Chesapeake from Hampton Roads to Cherrystone, and the At~ 





lantic shore was bordered with ice to the width of several miles. 
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=" THE BOND STREET TRAGEDY. 


Tag murder of Dr. Harvey Burdell, at his own house and in his own office 
without the knowledge of any of the inmates of the dwelling, as it occurre 
on Friday night or Saturday morning,  -~ one of the most fearful pic- 
tures of crime known in metropolitan life. The barbarity and mystery sur- 
rounding this most fearful tragedy is enough to hor: the very soul of even 
the most callous person. At breakfast hour on Sat y mo the inmates 
of the house 31 Bond street were thrown into the wildest state of excitement 
on the announcement that the proprietor of the e, an eminent dentist 
in this city, was found most brutally murdered in his own parlor. The news 
spread through the city like wildfire, and soon the particulars of the shocking 
tragedy was on the lips of thousands, whose astonishment at the boldness 
of the deed and the apparent mystery which surrounded the case, words could 
not express. The topror and consternation caused by the Adams and Park- 
man murders was infinitely little compared with the horror and alarm that 
pervaded every nook and corner of this community yesterday, on reading of 
the fearful tragedy that oceurred in Bond street. 

Upon examination of the condition of the room wherein the bloody scene 
was enacted, evident traces of a long agd desperate struggle having been made 
by the deceasedere he yielded to the knife of the assassin every where appeared. 
Yne walla were smeared with gore, while the entire floor in the neighborhood 











of the spot where the — was found was one sea of blood. The mutilated | 


condition of the body, and the number of wounds upon the corpse would lead 
one to think that there must have been more than one hand in the horrid 
butehery. Twice the steel had pierced the heart, twice the lungs had been 
reached with the deadly point of the stiletto, while the jugular vein and carotid 
artery were both severed, and life’s blood oozed from the gaping wounds. Nine 
other incisions bore testimony of the desperate struggle that must have taken 
place between the murdered man and his assassins. Any one of the six 
wounds alluded to would have been sufficient to cause almost instant death ; 
so we are left to infer that the foul deed was the work of more persons than 
one. Indeed one would imagine that half a dozen fiends were concerned in the 
murder, and that all and every one of them had dealt a fatal blow. 

It is useless to speculate how the deed was certainly done, but from the topo- 
graphy of the rooms, from the testimony, and from all the circumstances 
connected with this mysterious murder, we may form a theory of the manner 
in which it was committed, although we may not be able to fix upon the assas- 
sin. It does not follow thatany of the inmates of the house were the assassins, 
or cognizant of the fact ; because it would have been the easiest matter in the 
world for a person to enter through the street door, by a key the duplicate of 
that by which the Doctor himselt gained admittance ; and it will not be very 
difficult to fix upon the way in which the deed was committed, since somebody 
must be able to testify at what time he eat his supper ; and from the appear- 
ance of the undigested food in his stomach, he was probably killed within half 
an hour afterward. From the testimony of the inmates of the house, it ap- 
pears that they retired to bed about 11 o’clock. We suppose that the house 
then became quiet, and they must have all fallen suddenly into a deep sleep— 
so deep that the terrible death struggle on the floor below, in a room directly 
under one witness who testifies to sleeping not very soundly, did not rouse 
them. itis not to be expected that they would hear the assassin enter ; and 
even should he come in boldly, they might suppose it was the Doctor ; but 
after the deed was done, it might reasonably be supposed that he would go 
down stairs hurriedly, and make an exit with less regard to noise than at his 
entrance. The house, it will be well to recollect, is on the south side of an 
eist and west street. The entrance is upa broad flight of stone steps, the 
basement being a half story above ground. The entrance through the street 
door is into a long hall, with two large parlors on the right hand, connected by 
folding doors. ‘The stairway is at the back end of the hall, running up half a 
story toward the rear wall, and there from a broad stair, turning entirely about 
go as to land the person ascending in the upper hall, with his face toward the 
atveet. Here immediately at the top of the stairs, at the loft hand is the door 
of the Doctor’s room, in which the key was found on the outside. This was 
his sttting room—his bed was in the front room, and a passage leads from one 
room to the other. The door of the room opens from the post farthest from 
tie stair and swings around intothe room in such a manner that in entering 
yu must goaround the edge of the door. Within a foot of this edge is the 
corner of the room, and right there is a door opening into both rooms ; this 
dor is spattered with blood about five feet high, in such a way as to indicate 
that it spouted from a wound, and at the same instant the man turned half 
round sv as to throw the stream acro*s the whole width of the door and be- 
yond, Before this wound was given, itis evident that there must have been 
an attempt at the garotting powers, for the throat bears evident marks of a 
| gature, and the face and eyes of having suffered from suffocation. Now, may 
we not suppose that the Doctor, after finishing his supper, came home, went 
up to his room, unlocked the door, hung the key on the outside, went in 
lighted his gas, and sat down to his desk, which stands between the two near’ 
windows, ou the south side of the room, with his back toward the end door. 
Suppose, then, that the assassin, whether he followed the Doctor home or not, 
entered the room gud approached his victim with a rope, with which he at- 
te npted to choke 1im to death ina quiet way ; but asthe Doetor was & power- 
ful, resolute man, in full health, the villain found that he could not accom 
plish his purpose in that way, abandoned the choking and attempted the dag- 
ger. At this juncture the Doctor probably sprang up and grappled with his 
assailant, and at this moment he might have received the cut on his hand or 
nse, from which the blood came upon the desk. Finding that it was to be a 
st-uggle for life, he evidently exerted his strength, rushed the murderer back 
into the corner of the room by the entrance door, and there received the two 
futal sta§ in the neck—one of which separated the jugular. These blows were 
On the lett side of the .eck, by the right hand of the assailant, and struck 
waile both were standing. As the murdered man reeled, the blood spurted, 
ani at the same tice the assassin struck at his heart an upward or lunging 
stoke, aud another downward, followed by several others after he was down. 
here he tell, close by the door ; there he died ; there he was found by the 
boy next m »rning—the gas still burning, the key in the door—and yet no one 
ofall the family passing up aud down these stairs all the morning, within two 
feet of that murdered body, had discovered it, or any trace of the murderer— 
not even noticing the smears of blood upon the stairway up and down. To say 
the least, it is oue of the most mysterious of all the mysterious murders of 
this prolific age of slaughter ; and the murder is not the only mystery ; the 
secret marriage, and the dificulty of identifying the murdered man as the 
married one, is equally mysterious. Still, it may all be solved, and this may 
yet prove another act fn the great drama of the garotters. | 


HOUSE, LATE RESIDENCE OF DR. BURDELL. 


Our engraving gives a perfect idea of the late residence of Doctor 
Burdell, wnich is situated No. 31 Bond street, now almost exclusively oceu 
pied by fashionable dentists. The building is on the south side of the str et, 
and has a white marble stoop, with a fanciful irou railing. The sidewalk and 
stoop were kept clear; but in the street and adjoining sidewalk was a crowd 
of pegple, some the friends of deceased, some friends of Mrs. Cunningham, 
and others drawn thither by curiosity. These were engaged in discussing the 
subject of the murder, but from none did we hear any definite expression of 
opinion. Forcing our way through the crowd, we were admitted by one of 
the cordn of police incharge. The basement, which is partly above the level 
of the street, 1s occupied as a dining-room and kitchen. The first floor forms 
two large rooms, fitted up and used as parlors. 

Proceeding tc the upper part of the building, you come to the second story, 
the scene of the assassination. This floor has two large rooms, front and rear, 
a bath-room, anda small hall bedroom. The following is a diagram of the 
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he rear room, as will be perceived by the above diagram, was Dr. Burdell’s 
operating room, and communicated by a passagé way through a pantry to the 
front room used asa bed-room. ‘The door marked 1 opens into the hall, and 2 
>a clos rn and the surbase are spattered with blood from top to 
11 in some places bear daubs and the impress of bloody fingers. - No 
he spot where the murdered man lay in a pool of his own blood 
ive also to be found about the floor, and are distinctly visible 
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on the carpet. he back room or operating room is neatly fitted up ; on the 
walls are several small pictures, large map entitled “‘ Histoire de France,’ 
containing portraits of the kings and ralers of that country from ‘‘ Pharamond, 
year 420, to Louis Philippe, 1846 An engraving of Harvey, demonstrating 
the circulation « Chat First, is suspended over the mantelpiece 
The furnitur vi upholstery consists of Brussels carpet, sofa, large looking- 
glass, operating ¢ case containing dental instruments, book-case, centre- 
table, ro , ir anlicon safe. A political map of the United States and a 
small case of pi rved insects. In tue front room is a Brussels carpet, ma 
hogany bedstead *‘French,’’ marble basin, with hot and cold water, bureau 
looking-glass, with gas burners each sid wo human jaws prepared In glass 


cases—,ictures of N péicon, and a map containing pictures of Presidents of the 
United States. In the front room there was no blood to be seen, and it did not 
appear that the deceased went ig there after being stabbed, In the operating 
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or rear room the inquest was held, and in the front room on th: bed lay the 
corpse of Mr. Burdell. ‘ 
mtinuing up stairs you come to the third flocr, which was eccupied princi- 
pally by the family of Mrs. Cynntngham. Ascending another swe bas A you 
reach the attic, which has becéme an object of interest from the bloody clothes 
contained in one of the closets. 
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eled furniture, stove and book rack. 
paper on which was considerable blood. The paper was qutte dry. 

No. 2 is a small room fitted up for servant. 

No. 3, front, contains an old washstand, has matting on the floor and a grate 
The room has the appearance of being unoccupied, though we were informed 
that it is used as a washing-room, and a fire is made there every day. In the 
grate, beneath the coals, was found some scraps of woollen. On the outside 
_—— and keyhole blood is discernible, and seems as if rubbed-from a bloody 
nand. 

No. 4, front, contains a double bedstead, bureau, chair, some ornaments, 
banjo, and other articles. 

From appearances, this room seemed as if occupied by man and wife, but 
everything in this as well as in the other attic rooms was confusion. 

No. 5, a closet partitioned off’ and fronting the stairway, contained ladies’ 
dress and a large chest. On the floor was a heap of dirty clothes, and it was 
here a sheet, marked with blood, and a shirt, upon which was blood, were 
found. The shirt was marked ‘Charles J. Ketcham.’’ The appearance of 
these articles indicated that they had been used in wiping a person’s hands. 
A towel al-o bore the stains of blood. On the matting which covered the 
floor of this closet were drops of blood, and one large drop was discernable on 
a piece of oilcloth outside of the closet-door. On the carpet covering the open 
space were spots of blood. This portion of the house presented a confused ap- 
pearance, the beds being mussed and covered with wearing apparel. 


MRS. EMMA AUGUSTA CUNNINGHAM. 


Mrs. Cunningham, now known as Mrs. Burdell,is the daughter of the late 
Christopher Hempstead, of Brooklyn. She was formerly well known as Emma 
Hempstead. Her first husband was George Cunningham, of Brooklyn, a dis- 
tiller by trade. He acquired considerable property in his business, but met 
with losses towards the close of his life through speculation. . He visited Cali- 
fornia, but returned to this city. For the last years of his existence he was a 
victim to the gout, and his death occurred suddenly, his body being found life- 
less inachair. A policy of life insurance for $10,000 was the only property he 
left hiswidow. As regards personal appearance, Mrs. Cunningham is a woman 
of medium height. She looks about forty years of age, but is very well pre- 
served for that time of life, her bust showing considerable fulness. Her com- 
plexion is dark, and her hair and eyes nearly black. Her face has a tendency 
to the oval, and her lips and mouth generally display remarkable determina- 
tion. Whatever she may bave been in times gone by, and we understand she 
was formerly very prepossessing, she is not at the present moment an extra- 
ordinarily attractive woman. Tier two daughters are handsome giris, particu- 
larly the elder, who seems to be about twenty-two years of age, and a young 
lady of extreme hauteur and decision of character. 


MR. JOHN J. ECKEL. 


Mr. Eckel is locked up at the Kjfteenth ward station house, awaiting the 
result of the Coroner’s investigation. His appearance is not by any means 
prepossessing, and to a physiognomist his face would atlord considerable lati- 
tude for analysis. As far as we are able to judge, he appeared to be about 
five feet eight or nime inches in height, and near thirty-six years ofage. He 
wears a thick beard and moustache, which are medium dark brown; his eye- 
brows are heavy, and the eyes light gray. He experiences difficulty in looking 
one in the face; when compelled to do so, his eyes and adjacent muselés 
undergo a nervous twitching. Determination does not seem to be a leadin> 
trait in his character, judging from his countenance, but there is, neverthe- 
less, u strong look of obstinacy about him. 


GEORGE VAIL SNODGRASS, 


This young gentleman is locked up in the same cell wilh Eckel. He is the 
son of the Rey. Dr. Snodgrass, of Gorhen, Orange county, in this State, and 
for several months past has boarded with Mrs. Cunningham. He is engaged 
in a hardware store down town, at the corner of Fulton and Pearl streets, as 
one of the witnesses stated yesterday. Snodgrass is rather a good-looking 
young fellow, apparently about nineteen years of age, and slightly above the 
middle height. He has no tendency to either beard or moustache, and might 
be taken as a very fair sample of budding young New York, when that youth- 
ful specimen is only just beginning his career. He appears to have no fear or 
nervousness as to the result. 


STATEMENT OF MR. BROOKS, 


Who resides directly opposite the house in which the murder was e mmitted. 
—Un the night of Friday last, at precisely a quarter before eleven o'clock, he 
was undressed and was just stepping into his bed. He had just raised one 
foot for that purpose, when suddenly, at that instant, he heard a ery of 
*‘ murder! murder,’’ in an apparently stifled tone. Hie then, instead of leap- 
ing into bed, stepped upon the sill of the window and looked out through the 
blinds towards the spot from whence the sound proceeded. He looked direetly 
in front of Dr. Burdell’s house, whither the round directed him, but thinking 
that the sound must have been in the street, and having heard so much of 
garotting, he thought that possibly some passer-by in the street at that 
instant might be undergoing that process and had uttered thatery. But no. 
No one was in the street. Simultaneous with the ery of murder Mr. Brooks 
heard a confused stamping of feet; then all was hushed. He listened, but he 
heard no more, and looking up and cown the street, seeing nothing, he retired 
to bed, indignant at the idea that perhaps some rowdy at the end of the street 
had wantonly uttered the cry to create a false alarm as he reeled along in his 
drunken orgie. 

All this wnich takes so long to write down transpired within the space of 
ten seconds. Mr. Brooks then retire to bed, still listening, but he heard no 
more. Now, what is particularly worthy of remark in this matter, is the fact 
depending oa the well known laws oftacoustics, that this sound and this awful 
stfied cry which Mr. Brooks distinctly heard, was better capable of being 
h-ard in a house across the street by any person therein, than it would have 
b-en by persons in the immediately adjoining house. These houses are well 
built, and the sounds are deadened between the walls, so that, as Mr. B. in- 
f rmed us, he could not have heard similar sounds, had they been made in 
e ther of the houses adjoining his. Now in the dead of night, a sound in the 
street, or a sound from the windows of any room in the opposite houses is to 
be heard. There is, therefore, we think, very little doubt but that this foul 
murder was perpetrate! at a few minutes to 11 o'clock on Friday night, the 
30th of January, also that the unfortunate victim had but merely time in the 
process of strangling and assassination to cry ont murder twice; then followed 
a deadly and final struggk Also, this cry and this stamping of feet by the 
murdered and the murderers were only heard by Mr. Brooks and the guilty 
parties engaged in the deed; also, the sound pierced through the glass, and 
echoed over to the window of Mr. Brooks, on the first floor of No. 46. 

F.xing by this ieans the precise time of the awful and atrocious deed, we 
have further testimeny to show how the murderers were occupied, and how 
thoy busied themselves afier the crime they had committed. 

This forms the basis of a second rumor, into the truth of which our reporter 
was dispatched to inquire. The result of his research is as follows : 

At about half past 11 o’clock on the dreadful night in question, Dr. Main, a 
dentist, who resides in the house No. 44, opposite Dr. Burdell’s house, was 
eoming home, and in the street, immediately opposite Dr. Burdell’s, he smelt a 
strong odor of burning. It was so remarkable as to excite his particular at 
tention, and he made the remark at the time that some one must be surely 
burning up some old boots or leather. This smell was also remarked by 
another neighbor in the street at about half-past 1 o'clock, as he was return- 
ing home. Here it is to beremarked that this smell was only to be noticed in 
the street; of course it arose from the flues of the chimney, and was dissipa 
ted in the air, and did not penetrate into any adjoining house. The fact of 
the burning is however clearly established, and it shows that the murderera, 
when they had accomplished the deed, proceeded to destroy by fire all possible 
traces of their crime. The smell was noticed at half past 11 o’clock and half 
past 1. This is easily accounted for. The labor of burning up these silent 
witnesses must have taken a long time, as the case of Professor Webster 
proved when he attempted to burn the body of Dr. Parkman, and the smell 
would be perceived long afier 

It is probable that they burnt the Lnife or knives with which tbe deed was 
done, as the Dura ng of vene handles woul! produce tie peculiar smell which 
was noticed lalso that they then burnt up the towels, sheets or linen which 
they might have bloodied in washing their hands and bodies. They might also 
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have burnt up woollen cloth, suci: asa coat or coats, or pantaloons, or woollen 
petticoats, etc. Such was t.ecvident occupation of the guilty parties atter 
the deed was done. Probably the ashes, wnich the medical gentlemen have 


collected for analysis, may lead to the detection of parts of the burnt instru 
ments. 

Another rumor into which our reporter inquired, was one relating to the 
ay ecedents of the unhappy woman whom circumstances as well as stron 
§§ meral couvictions’’ haye pointed out in an unenviable light in this tragica 





The following is a correct diagram of the attic :- 


affair. The rnmor was to the effect, vis: that Mrs. Cunningham and her 
daughters had sought to inveigle a young man engaged in a chemist’s store 
under the Lafarge House; that having succeeded in some measure in oenees 
the youth, they persecuted him so much with threats and other intimidations 
that the young man, to get rid of the incessant trouble they gave him, im- 
a by fear, left both his situation and New York precipitately, and went 

South America, and has never been heard of since. R “ 

All, however, that we cold ascertain concerning this affair is that it may 
probably.be true. The unhappy woman in question and her daughters were, 
it seems, im the habit of visiting the said store to buy bird reeds, pew | of the 
said young man. His name is stated to have been John Sickles, and about 
nine months ago he suddenly threw up his situation and went to South Amer- 
ica—Venezuela we believe. How far he was driven by fear, and threats, &c., 
by ceriain females, we could not clearly ascertain. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 


On Saturday evening, Jan. 31, an inqvisition was commenced at the house 
No. 31 Bond street upon the body of Dr. Harvey Burdell, who was found dead 
in his own room on the morning of that day. His body was pierced with 
wounds from some sharp instrument, and the throat bore marks of strangula- 
tion. The body was dressed in the street clothes ordinarily worn by deceased. 
The inquisition was taken by Coroner Connery and a jury, and has not yet 
been completed. 

It appears to be acknowledged that Dr. Burdell was killed between the hours 
of five on the afternoon of Friday and eight o’clock on the morning of Satur- 
day. The time {s more definitely fixed by the evidence of Mr. —— 
resides opposite to the house of Dr. Burdell, and who swears that he} eard 
the ery of “‘murder’’ twice repeated at fifteen minutes before eleven o’clock 
on the evening of Friday. l Y 
residing in Dr. Burdell’s house, who were not in bed at the time, and testify 
that they heard no alarm. 

Assuming the hypothesis generally accredited, that the murder was com- 
mitted by some person within the house, it is competent to inquire who those 
persons were, and what relations did they bear to the murdered man: 

1. Emma Augusta Cunningham, a widow, reputed mistress of the deceased 
and of the house. 2. Jolin J. Eckel, a boarder with and confidential friend of 
Mrs. Cunningham. 3. George V. Snodgrass, boarder in the house and friend 
of the family. 4 ana 5. The Misses Helen and Augusta Cunningham, adult 
daughters of the mistress of the house. 6 and 7. Two minor children (males) 
of Mrs. Cunningham. 8. nnah Carlan, servant. ' : : 

John Burchell, the doctor’s boy, first saw the body in the morning. His evi 
dence is of no particular moment, except that he saw Mr. Eckel go to the privy 
in the yard, which he was not in the habit of doing. The circumstance may 
be made important by the result of a seareh of the privy, whicl® was com- 
menced yesterday. Mr. Smith, a partner of Dr. Buréell’s, testifies to an alter- 
cation between the Doctor and Mrs. Cunningham, which wes severe enough to 
require the intervention of a policeman, and also that Burdeil feared that his 
private papers were not safe in his own apartments. Lckelswears to the quar- 
rel about thepapers, and that he heard no noise on the night of the murder. 
The servant Hannah swears that Mra. Cunningham had in Novembex a mis- 
carriage, the result of cohabitation, as she stated to the servants, with Dr. 
Burdell. Also, that Burdell was jealous of Eckel, and that Burdell and Mrs. 
Cunningham have been on bad terms since Nevember. This witness evidently 
believes there was improper intimacy. between Eckel and Mrs. Cunningham. 

The last named person said that Dr. Burdell had accused her of stealing a note of 
hand which belonged to him. Further, that she was married to him in 
October, but intended to keep the marriage secret till June. She declined 
to say why she intended to do ao. She further swears that the members of her 
household were in bed on the fatal night between ten and eleven o’clock, and 
that she last saw Dr. Burdell at about 5 o’clock on Friday afternoon; that he 
slept in the house, but took his meals at the Metropolitan Hotel. No evidence 
has yet been adduced to show where Dr. Burdell was after he left the house at 
the time stated by Mrs. C., until his body was found. 

It appears to us that the examination of the last named witmess was hot so 
thorough as it should have been. ; - 

The clergyman who is said to have married the parties cannot identify 
Mrs. Cunningham or Dr. Burdell. He had-a suspicion that the person calling 
himself Burdell was disguised. He identified the daughter of Mrs. Cunningham 
as one of tho witnesses to the ceremony. The servant of the clergyman iden- 
tifies Mrs. Cunningham as the woman that was married, but neither from 
a daguerreotype or from the body of Dr. Burdell can she identify him as the 
man. The certificate stands Berdell instead of Burdell. ‘To some minds it 
appears that Mrs. Cunningham induced a third person to personate Burdell, in 
order that after his decease she might inherit the third of his real and personal 
estate amounting in the total to $100,000, and that his death was encom- 
passed in order that she might sooner touch the amount. This marriage is 
one of the strong points of the case. We have, in another place, given some 
evidence in regard to a suit of breach of promise brought by Mrs. Cunningham 
against Dr. Burdell, which suit was discontinued on the 2:41 October. Papers 
found among the Doctor's effects contain a memorandum of an agreement by 
which the Doctor was to grant Mrs. C. certain considerations for the discon- 
ténuance. Marriage was not among these considerations, and agaiust this we 
only have the ipse dizit of Mrs. C. that she was married to him only six days 
after the suit had been discontinued. All these things seem to favor the 
hypothesis of a fraudulent marriage. 

Mr. Snodgrass testified that there had been ill feeling between the Doctor 
and Mrs. C., and between himself and the Loctor ; the Doctor was angry be- 
cause he was locked out of the house,and he used harsh exprestons to Snodgrass. 
The evidence of this witness is given with apparent reluctance. He went to 
bed at eleven on Friday night and heard no noise. A Mr. Thompson testified 
that he went to the house on business, but that it was a bad house, or at least 
that he was in doubt as to the character of the inmates. Tke testimony of 
Mary Donoho, a servant, who left the house previous to the murder, showed 
improper intimacy between Eckel and Mrs. Cunningham ; that their reoms 
communicated (see diagram), and that he was seen to come from her room in 
his night dress ; that Eckel used threats against the Doctor, and that several 
times the servants were ordered to bed at an earlier hour than asual. This 
might be for the purpose of haying the house clear on a night supposed to 
be favorable for tha deed. She testifies to a.bitter enmity between Eckel, Mrs. 
C., and the Doctor—so bitter that the Doctof would not eat or drink with them. 
Mrs. C., said this witness, had a false key to the doctor’s apartments. The 
doctor told the servants that he was not safe in the house. Mary left the 
house because she thought the Cunninghams were bad women. Mr. Eckel 
never slept in his own bed, and Mrs. Cunninghan’s bed always appeared as if 
two persons had slept in it. 

As the District Attorney stated, the ease now resolves itself into the rela- 
tions of Eckel, Mra. Cunningham and Burdell. There are strong circumstances 
against them, but the corpus delicti is not clear without the motive. The evi 
dence taken on Tuesday has an important bearing en this point. The testi 
mony of Mr. Stevens shows a design on the part of Mrs. Cunningham to cause 
a difficulty between Burdell and Stevens—she charging Burdell with criminal 
intimacy with Mrs. Stevens. She was going to give Mr. Stevens ocular proof, 
as well as the evidence of a respectable young man (Snodgrass?) and her 
daughters. Burdell told this witness that he was afraid that he should be 
killed by the people in his own house, and that he would never marry Mrs. 
Cunningham for all the money. A mysterious go-between was employed by 


+ Mrs. Cunningham for her plot with Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Stevens swears it 


was Mr. Eckel. @t is evidently the impression of this witness that the most 
desperate efforts were used by Mrs. Cunningham to involve him in a difficulty 
with Dr. Burdell. 

Two witnesses, who passed through Bond street on Friday night, between 
eleven and one o’clock, swear that they distinguished the smell of burning 
cloth or woollen, which would go to show that the murderers used fire to ob- 
literate some of the traces of the crime. 

With regard to the mute witnesses, the blood, the ashes in the grate, &e., 
&ec., we omit our speculations concerning them until the chemists have con 
cluded their investigation. 


THE BREACH OF PROMISE CASE BETWEEN DR. 
BURDELL AND MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 


Among the papers found in the seeretary of Dr. Burdell was the fullowing 
SUPERIOR COURT. 

Emma Augusta Cunningham vs. Harvey Burdell.—Aciion for Breach of Pro 
mise of Marriage.—Order of arrest and $6,000 bonds. B. C. Thayer, plaintiff's 
attorney. 

Sams vs. Same.—Order of arrest and $6,060 bonde. Same att rney 

The writs were received in the Sheriff’s office Oct. 15, 1855, and defendant was 
arrested and discharged by plaintiff’s attorney on the 23d of Uetober, 1856. 

CROMBIE, Deputy Sheriff 

Upon inquiry it was ascortained that Deputy Crombie issued the writs, that 
Dr. Bur jell had no attorney, but left the case eniively to Crombie, who was so 
satisfied that it was a conspiracy that he let the Doctor go without taking any 
bail. It seems that when the Sheriff, on Tuesday last, looked for the affidavits 
and writs, supposing that they might be of some service in the pending exam 
ination before the Coroner, the Sheriff discovered that the papers had been 
stolen from hts office. 1t ia supposed that the following paper found in Eckel’s 
private secretary is & copy of one of the papers stolen from the Sheriff's office : 

‘*In consideration of settling the two suits nuw pending between Mrs. E. A 
Cunning!am I agree as follows 


First, 1 agree to extend to Mrs. E. A. Cunningham and family my friendship 
through life. ; 

Second, I agree never to do or act in any manner to the disudvantage of Mi 
E. A. Canningham : ; 

Third, { now do (erasures) I will rent to Mrs. E. A. ¢ ngham the suits of 
rooms she now occupies at the rate of $800 a year 

HARVEY BURDELL.” 

The reporter of the Herald, who obtained the above facts, in the conclusion 
of his questions to Mr. Crombie, held the following conversation 

Reporter—You think that the Doctor had not a very friendiy iceling towards 
Mrs. Cunningham. Do you believe he ever thought of marrying her ’ 

Depyty—Marry her! Why, he’d sooner have committed suicide first. He 


admitted to me that he had sometimes taken her to improper houses—{The 
rest of this sentence we need not give.] It seems very strange to me that the 
marriage should occur just about the time that these proceedings were being 
carried on against him. [The writs were discharged on the 22d of October, 
and the marriage is stated to have occurred on the 28th of the same month.] 

ReporTer—Have you any objection to my using what you have been telling 
me? 

DercTy—Wone at all ; I tell it to you in order that the truth may be found out 











To this is counterbalanced the evidence of persons ~ 


~ Bap. 14, 1857.) 
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NEW BOOKS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER RevvuceD In Price, To Six Cewrs.—Now the cheap- 
est paper in the world. ‘This splendid Weekly Paper has just closed 
its Second Volume. The Two Volumes contain nearly OnE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS, which have been produced at an expense of over THIRTY 
THovsaND Doiians. 
pA, generally admitted that no Paper has ever been a 

his coantry Which can at all h the sT 
NEWSPAPER. can compare wit! 

Every event of importance is Mustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted in this country. a 

{t has portraits of ail the living célebrities, New Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly Mlustrated. It also con- 
tains the best Original Romauces of the day, beautifully illustrated, 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of go'ng to 3s. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 
character of a newspaper, it will assume much more of a literary 
nature. In addition to the above features it will have thrilling 
adventures, novellettes, discoveries, inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, aud the greatest possible variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing Matter. While the editorial force and talent of the Paper will 
be increaged the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every de- 
partiwent it will be without a rival on this Continent, 


REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


The Publisher, in order that his Paper may be placed within the 
reach of all classes of Readers, has determined to reduce the price of 
this costly and magnificent Paper to SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS! 
and this without any deterioration In its literary or artistic ability. 
This reduction commenced with No. 52, just issued, 

Subscription only Tuxee Dottars ($3,00) Per Annum (for two 
volumes.) Subscribers’ copies are mailed with unvarying punc- 
tuality and regularity every Friday eveniag. Persons intending to 
subscribe should send their Orders at once to prevent disappoint- 
ment, as no more Copies will be printed than just sufficient to sup- 
ply the actual demand. ° 
‘ bang No, 52 was ise ued (gratis) a magnificent Engraving, 23 by 23 
nches, 


OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS. 
“ Neither do I condemn thee, go end sin no more :” 
This Picture is richly worth the price of the whole year’s sub- 


scription, 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS ! 

Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, the Publisher has deter- 
mined to yeturn to hie numerous Subscribers a portion of his Profits 
in the following manner: 

Every Tenth Subscriber will have hia MONEY RETURNED by the 
next mail, and the Paper will be sent GRATUITOUSLY for his Term 
of Subscription. 

Thug, in every 1,000 Subscribers, 100 will have their Money re- 
turned, and the Paper sent for Twelve Months, when they remit $3. 

Every Subscription, as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at bis 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in a book kept 
by the Publisher bimself. 

The Prize Numbers will be 10, 20, 20, 4%, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
n each Hundred, Persons obtaining any of these Numbers will bave 
their Money returned and the Paper sent free as above. 





—_o——_—- 
TERMS TO CLUBS : 

One Copy, soncccoe BU WUE: cons rescesdocsees $1. 

One do, Year,. 3. 





Two do, ‘ 
Or one Copy, 
Five Copies,. 
ee. Gh aeccese 
Twenty Copies, .......... "TTD 

OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
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jp enecan ART. 


THE MAGNIFICENT PICTURE 
or 


GEN. WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON 
STONY POINT, 
designed expressly for 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
By J. McoNevin, Esq., 


wilt 













issued with jf 
NO. 63 
of that beautiful pa 
leate.s and the public should give their orders early, in 
4 supply, as the large editiow we print preciudes cur 
8 pict ts 23 5433 Inches, and is allowed to be the most suc- 
cessful lar pleture yet issued. It is weil worth a year's sub- 
scription 
OFFICE OF FRANK LUSLIE’S MTLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
12 & 14 Spruce strect, New York. 
* 
Ook OUT FOR THE NEXT NUMBER 
4A (63) of PRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. It 


will contain the great Four-Page Engraving of the BATTLE OF 
STONEY POINT, drawn and engraved expressly for this paper. HM 
is the finest Alstorical picture ever published in this country. No. 63 
will also contain the new tale of ‘HE NIGHT SHRIEK ; Or, THE 
LOST WILL—a Tale of New Orleans, 


‘ee E NEW AND HIGHLY INTERESTING 

Tale of TUE NIGHT SHRIEK; Or, THE LOST WILL, a Tale 
of New Orleans, will be commenced in No. 63 of FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, beautifully illustrated. This tale is 
founded on fact, and ia one of the most interesting tales yet pub- 
lished in this be 





QacvEs THE MAGNIFICENT PICTURE 


of the BATTLE" OF STONEY POINT, size 23>433 inches, pub- 








lished in No. of FRANK LESLIR’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Ready next @rid Only Six Centa, or $3 per anuum. 
IVE OF THE “BEE HUNTER.” 


By T. B, THORPE. 
Published by D. Arrteton & Co., No, 346 and 346 Broadway, New 
York ¢ 


sity. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
















The announcement that this Repertory is for sale, will cause the 
numerous friends of fhorpe to hive, that they may gather the Roney, 
tor we can guarantee its sweetness, 

NOW READY. 
{JEBRUARY FASHIONS. — The only reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE Bt MONDE for February, 1851. No. 2, Vol. 7, con- 
tains a splendid col ‘i steel Plate of Four Figures, double the size 
Gf any fashion plate issued in this country of Europe. Also the fol- 


lowing beautiful engravings: 

s of Head-dresses. 

» Coiff: ur, 

. Bonnets, 

. Fanchon 

. Visiting toilettes. 

. Dinner toilette. 

. Swiss musiin basque. 

. Child's i 
Dr f 


2 Eag 
i 
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over-dress. 
ov little girl 
. of sleeves, 

. Infant's robe, 

. Mantillas, 


i 





ts 
cso 







orning cap. 

. Full-length gentlemen's costumes. 
. Youth's costume 

. Duchess purse, 

. Lavender sachet. 

do, Gentleman's crochet cap. 

do. Child's dress in broderie anglaise. 
do. Pagod ut sachet. 

Netted purse for gentleman. 

do, Candle o1 nament, 

do. Design for blotting book, 

. Decanter mat, 

Basket in bead work. 

do, Braided moucholy case, 

Musi ** Nora.” 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashion and the Industrial Arts—Fashion and the Bean Monde— 
Music and the Deama—Laces—Muarriage—A Fragment—Female tn- 
fluen -Duties of Young Ladies to their Associates—Moseaics and 
Cameoa— fact and Talent—Home—Woollen Clothing—A Love Legend 

yn of Time—A Mother's Influence—The Mind and 
sh Womeu—Education of Girls—Roynl Marriage 





at tet tad bat AS tt Pa i tg tt ts 
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Countess of Montfor4—Lion of Venice—My 
. ape—The Gardens of Ampithrte—Joan D’Arc—Care of the 
Eyes—W’earl Fishery—Varieties, &c. 

Pnis is the only »gnized work on Fashion published In this 
country. Terma: 90 cents single copies, or $3 per annam. Ladies 
Subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cente on wach subecription 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Jourval, and one copy of Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, 28. OFFICE, iz & 14 Spruce street, New York. 

( ‘IVEN AWAY, GIVEN AWAY. GO AND 

BW Ske !—Go and see what? W iy, Your brother, neighbor. 
B 4 £ CO.'s Gilt Bookstore, No. 409 Broadway, 
New ¥ it worth from 25 cents to $100. Gold 
and Silve Cameos, Gold Lockets, Pencils, Brooches, 
Rings, Penkniv & sivon away t» purelhasers of Books. All the 
pew and yj sr publications received as soon as issued. Our 
stock ap n part, of standard, poetical, historical, blographi- 
calandy ‘ oks, togetuer with an elegant assortment of 
pew and p > , Prayer Books, Annuals, Albums, in various 
styles of bindings. Nav ht a very large stock of new books and 






fine gold jewelry at ts 
sive our customers bett 


yeat rates for cash, we ere determined te 
vargains than can be had elsewhere. 








INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
Any one forwarding us an order for books, will receive an extra | 
book and gift with every ten books sent to one address. 
Catalogues of books sent to any part of the city or country free, on , 
application by mail. | 
VANS & CO,, Principal store No, 409 Broadway, New York, 62 i 
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RAMMAR. GRAMMAR TAUGHT a ed an 
rrants to make 
PROF. MORRIS, at 535 Broadway, wai Any 
of Phil » Juat publi If desire, after 
having attended one course, they may continue with new classes 
without further charge. 
CLASSES. 


Ladies Classes, every afternoon, from 334 to 6. 
Genflemen’s bed evening “ 7 to 9%. 

Private lessons to individuals or select classes given at any hour and 
place, or at the Professor’s rooms, during the day or evening. 

NB. Prof. Morris will be happy to explain to those who call on 
him the peculiarities of his New Grammar, and the manner of dis- 

ing of critical sentences or anomalics. 

Prapecial attention will be given to teachers in Pubic and Private 
Schools, and to those persons who may be desirous of becoming 
teachers. 


bert NEW SYSTEM OF ENGLISH 
G 
even 





in twenty lessons, by his 


hie 
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HE LIBRARY OF STANDARD FICTION. 
—Neat 12mo. Volumes, uniform in Style and Price. The fol- 
lowing volumes of this popular series are now ready: 

The Scottish Chie's, Thaddeus of Warsaw, Children of the Abbey, 
Gil Blas, Don Quixote, Arabian Nights, Robinson Crasoe, Swiss 
Family Robinson, Pilgrim’s Progress, Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Paul and Virginia, ‘The Exiles of Siberia, Gulliver's Taavels. Ro- 
mance of the Forest, Clebs in Search of a Wife, Tristram Shandy, 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, Tom Jones, Amelia, Roderick Random, 

umphrey Clinker. 
eh cabeme is embellished with one or more IMustrations, and all 
are bound in neat uniform bindivg, red and black cloth, full gilt 
backs. Price $1. 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 

*,° Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

P, 8.—Inguire for Derby & Jackson's Uniform Edition. 


wre WILE NOT POSSESS IT? 
EVERY LIBRARY AND EVERY HOME 
8 





GOODRICH’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. 
In two volumes, 1,105 pp., large 12mo, 25 Original Engravings, in- 
cluding an aceurate Stee! Portrait of the Author. Price, black or 
scarlet cloth, $3; scarlet cloth, gilt edges, $4; half caif, marble 
edges, $5 ; full calf, gilt edges, $7. 
So spontaneous and large has been the demand for this last great 


work of 
THE NAPOLEON OF THE PEN, 
that with all our efforis we have been unable so far to fill the orders 
for it. Ourarrangements are now such that we hereafter hope to fill 
promptly the largely-increasing orders for the work. 
NO WORK WAS EVER 8O HEARTILY 
commended by the press of all sections, secular and religious, liter- 
ary and religious, and none ‘ 
SO GENERALLY AND SO FULLY QUOTED ; 
the principal journals of the country giving to it from two to ten 
columns each, 
For sale by all booksellers. 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted to sell it. 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
No. 25 Park Row, N. Y., or No. 107 Genesee street, Auburn, 62-63 


6s Ko", THYSELF; PRESUME NOT 
God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 















The AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL com- 

KNOW mences a né volume with the present. number, 
THYSELF. | PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY forms a leading feature ; 
< is fully explained; amply illustrated with the portraits 
KNOW of the virtuous and the vicious ; and its doctrines ap- 
THYSELF, | plied to all the practical interests, situations and pur 
suits of mankind. The laws of life and health are 

KNOW clearly defined and illustrated, our moito being, “A 
THYSELF, | sound mind in a healthy body.”” YOUNG MEN will 
find THE JOURNAL a friend and foster-father to en- 

KNOW courage them in virtue, shicld them from vice, and 
THYSELF. | prepare them for usefulness and success in life, Evers- 
one should know in what pursuit be would best suc- 

KNOW ceed. Phrenology tells this toa perfect certainty. All 
THYSELF, | classee—the merchant, mechanie, farmer, professional 
men, the student, teacher—all will find each number 

KNOW instructive and valuable, Hon. Horace Mann says : 
THYSELF, | ‘‘I declare myself a hundred times more indebted to 
phrenology than to all the metaphysical works I ever 

KNOW read.”” The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: “If a man 
THYSELF. | wishes to know practically what he is made up of ; ifa 
man wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite 

KNOW practical purposes, there is no system which will aid 
THYSELF, | bim in acquiring that knowledge like the system of 





|phrenology.” The AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 

















KNoW | JOURNAL is published at $1 a year, by 
TUYSELF, | FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 
| Now is the time to subscribe. 62-63 
E W MUSIC. 
NEW SONGS BY WM. VINCENT WALLACE, 
Bring me my Harp - - - - - - ° ° 40c. 
If Loved by Thee - - . - - ° ° ° - 40c, 
Thave waited for Thy Coming - - : . . « © 50c. 
Katy Strang. A S« Ballad - - ‘ ‘ - 4c, 
One parting Song and then Farewet - - - © ° 40c. 
The Winds that wait my Sighs for Thee - - - - - 400. 
My Praivie Flower - - - - ° 40c.. 
Florence Vane - - - - a a - © © 
The Wood Nymph - . ° ° * ° ‘ . . 40c. 
The above beautiful sones form one of the most admirable collec- 
tions of English ballads in the lancuage. 
NEW INSTRUMENTAL PIRCES by LI. A. Wottrxunaupt, “ The 





Whispering Wind Mazow ka,” Op. , dedicated to L. 
and played by him at many of his concerts 


M. Gottechalk, 
. © © ¢ 1@ 
TWELVE PIECES OF INSTRUCTION, dedicated to Erich Kerkeeig, 





Esq. Op, 41, intwo books or six numbers: 

No, 1, Valse Impromptu Pastorelle - - - - - - 25¢. 
No, 2. Idylle and Scherzino - - . - - - . 25c. 
No. 3, Etude pour le Trille aud ala Mazourka = - - - - 38¢. 
No, 4, Spring Song and a la Polacca. 

No. 5. Toccatino and Etude pour le Velocite. 

No. 6. Remember Me and Raplsodie, 


This sect of pieces will be found of great use by teachers; they are 
short, melodious, and very effective; and are calculated to cultivate 
the taste as well as the fingers. They are sufticiently progressive to 


follow one after the other in a regular course of teaching. Also, by 

the same composer, THK LAVINE POLKA, dedicated to Miss Layfne 

Youngs - - - - - - - - 50c, 

And THE EMMA POLKA, dedicated to Miss Emma Marey - 60c. 
The JUST OUT POLKA, By Francis H. Brows, composer 

of Pride Polka. Minnehaha &c. Splendidly Ulustrated - 50c. 


Published by WM. HALL & SON, 239 Broadway, and for sale by the 
trade throughout the United States. 62-63 


FI NE ARTS. 
GOUPIL 


PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ 
$66 Broapway, New Yor. 
EFacraving?, Ol Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c, 


= %3 





& ©@ 


“? 
PRINT COLORMEN, 


ACON’S GALLERY OF ART, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES AND DAGUERREOTYPES. 
No, 208 Bowery, New York, opposite Rivington street, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








NEW & Co., 49 Canal street and 10 John 

e street, near Broadway, would like to inform their wwtbhy 
customers that they have now ready the Larest Spring and Summer 
StyLes or Lavixs Darss Trimmings, BuTTONs, ETC., and request 
them to call and examine their stock before buying elsewhere. 62-65 





8S. BALLOU’S BOOKBINDING ESTAB- 
e LISHMEN'T, No. 16 Srrvce Street, New York. — Book- 
binding, in all its vayious branches, executed with neatness and 
dispatch. Particular attention paid to rebinding Libraries, Maga- 
zines, Periodicals and Music, &c., &ec., & 
Morocco, sheep, and cloth binding 
cloth cases nfanufactured for the trade. 
Persons residing at a distance from the city can have their orders 
promptly executed by sending by express, inclosing their directions. 
L. 8. BALLOU, No. 16 Spruce street, New York. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—BAD HEALTH.— 
Persons in bad health should lose no time in taking this 
wonderful remedy. Many who were at death's door have been 
restored by tacir moans act upon the main-epring of life, 
being infallible in disorders of the Liver and Stomach. Sold at the 
manufactories, No. 60 Maiden Lat ew York, and No, 244 Strand, 
London; and by all druggists, at 62'¢c., and $1 per box. 


TEWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresees, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
gonsult FRANK L&SLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styies. Can be had at 
all Book Stores. 


wiss ‘AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S creat Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 


y the edition. Leather and 













ranted not to stain the ekin nor burn the hafy, Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a eatisfactory manner. 
Please 


at this oui, 
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ORTH KNOWING.—PROF. WOOD has 


discovered a remedy for the gray and bald, which is at once 
practicable and cheap. It ;equires ng dyeing, no wig, nor extraor- 
dinary trouble. Where can be yo doubt whatever of its efficacy. 


We have seen testimentiils almost without number, and from men 
of great inteMizence, Ligh sianding and moral worth. 

Those who have been bald tor years ave now wearing their own 
hatr, and appear ten years younger than they did six months ago. 
As, in most cases, gray hai:s and bald beads are both premature and 
unnatural, it is a duty to remedy them by the natural and undoubted 
means which Prof. Wood has invente |, and now kindly offers to the 
afflicted. Iry bis wonderful remedy, and give the Professor a new 
tes’ jal,—Memphis Whig. 

Sold ot $2 Broadway, and by all d uggiste. 61-42 
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Oth, The stitch made 
| saber made, iver r bane or 





OR: SERIOUS THOUGHT.—When a man 
knows that fire will burn, he would show little sense to put 
his finger in it. If a mav kvows that alcoholic drinks make him 
mad, he exbibits great folly to drink them. When a man knows 
that mercury or bleeding wever cures disease, but invariably, per- 
manenfly injures the constitution, he not only acts unwisely to 
rmit them to be used in his own case when sick, but he sins against 
ight and knowledge, to allow, when he can prevent their use, of 
means which carry death and destruction in their train. Wher ex- 
perience has taught an individual that the Brandreth Pills cwe all 
disease, all aches and pain, merely by swallowing at one or more 
doses, sufficient to purge freely, is he not wise to esteem them more 
than all the drugs of the shop—or all the physicians in the world! 
Ape not these pills the concentration of the experience and wisdom 
of two thousand years at least? And blessed are they that put their 
trust in them wisely and well. Surely they shall net soon die. We 
must not be disheartened if men of little sense do not comprehend 
this simple and easy principie of cure. Perhaps, ip view of letting 
such die out, God Almighty never intended theyshould. Itistomen 
of strong wills, of large comprehensive powers, of sound judgments, 
of discriminating minds, to whom we must look for the enforcement 
npon tlicif gwn bodies of this simple principle of cure. They are the 
men who, when sick, will adopt that method of cure, without flinch- 
ing, which they have seen and known to cure others, who were 
similarly afflicted. Suppose you had taken some doses, and the liver. 
has been in a torpid state, you may expect, before the cure is effecied, 
some sharp pain in thatorgan, It is the opening of some of itsducts 
or passages that have been closed, and caused sickness. Of course 
the nervous system will be excited; perhaps there may be fever pre- 
sent ; but these symptoms peed create no anxiety; they are the har- 
bingers of health; resort to no general or local bleeding; nothing is 
required but a brisk purgation, with six or eight Brandreth’s Pills. 
While the pain lasts, this cou:se must be followed, and the patient 
will soon regain better health than what he enjoyed previous to the 
attack, 
DYSPEPSIA CURED. 
BENNINOTON, Vt., Dec, Sth, 1843. 
Dear Siz: I wish you to add my testimony to the host of others 
that you have, in favor of your valuable Pilis. In the year 1838,I 
was attacked with that disagreeable complaint, the Dyspepsia, which 
so affected me that I could not take the least particle of food without 
the most unpleasant and uncomfortable sentations in my chest, head 
and bowels. My chest was so sore that I could not bear the slightest 
pressure without giving me pain. My health was most miserable; 


~~. 


EW LIFE.—God bless it! it will never be for? 
gotten; the moment Radway’s Relief was swallowed and its 
application to bis bruised and manfled body, a new life was iniused 
through his system. T. D. Spaine, 
e Lacyville, Pa. 

‘the expressions of thankfulness, coming from the souls of those 
whom our Remedies have restored to life and health, is a source of pTea- 
sure to us beyond ali otherearthly blessings. On the receipt of every 
new letter of thanks from a recovered invalid, who, through the eficacy 
of our Ready Retief Resolvent or Regulators, has been saved from a 
bed of misery, pain, and long sickness, afd restored to the enjoy- 
ment of redolent health, we teel that our efforts have not been fruit- 
less, and the angel of truth, with healing on its wings, will not 
knock at the gate of Paradise in vain. . 


RADWAY’S READY REMEDIES. 


At this season, when Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Lun 
Pneumonia, and other malignant diseases are so prevalent nn 
blessing to the human race to have within their reach a remedy 
that will both prevent and cure these malignant maladies. If seized 
with either Scarlet Fever, Smail Pox, Croup, or any other dangerous 
disease, Radway’s Regulators and Ready Relief will quickly cure the 
most malignant of these disorders. The Ready Relief is a quick and 
Ready Remedy. In a few minutes it ctope the most torturivg pains 

alli and cures the worst cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Gout, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Toothache, Burns, Sprains, 
Strains, &c. It restores the lame, stiff-jointed, infirm and crippled 
to soundness and vigor. Whenever you feel any unpleasant or pain- 
= a, em a — by ee Ready Relief, or apply it to 

@ parts where the in is located; in a short 

pat Pecos ody pa ; time you will enjoy 





RADWAY'S REGULATORS 


Keep the system in a perfectly healthy condition. They ree 

to a natural and healthy action all the organs of the vom hg =~ 
dose that is taken gives renewed strength. The lean, sickly, weak 
and nervous grow fat, strong and healthy from their use. in taking 
these pills, no griping pains or sickness at stomach is « xperienced ; 
they operate naturally, leaving the bowels, liver and other organs 
~~ and healtby condition. 

ey insure those who take them a good appeti 
Pa i. rs ppetite and a healthy 
Each pill that is taken gives new life to the blood; they purify j 

take from it all impure deposits and equalize its pont Bee: *e 
_ One or two doses of Radway’s Regulators will entirely remove all 





many physicians told me they thought I was in ac Pp , and 
that if I did not give up my business, and change climate, I could 
live but a short time. 


% symptoms of Dyspepsia, Jaundice, N 2 j 
gestion, Costiveness, Liver Complaint, Bill q 2, Mategenel, ans 
will cure all organic diseases, either in man or woman. Ladies 











I tried everything in the shape of dicine, and c ited the 
most skilful physicians, but found no permanent relief. I became 
discouraged, gleomy, sad, and sick of lile; and probably, ere this, 
should have been in my grave, had I not feil in with your precious 
medicine, A friend of mine, who had been sick of the same com- 
plaint, advised me to try your Pills; but, having tried most other 
medicines without obtaining any relief, I had but little faith that your 
Pijls would be of benefit to me; but, at his earnest solicitation, I pro- 
cured a box and commenced-taking them, 

The first box produced little or no effect, and I began to despond, 
for fear that your medicine would prove like others that I had taken; 
but my fiiends argued that one was not a fair trial, and I purchased 
a second, and before I had taken a whole box I began to experience 
a change; the pain in my chest began to be less painiul, and my food 
did not distress me as much as formerly. I went on taking them 
untill had taken six boxes, and my DysrpePsia WAS GoNk, and my 
expectation of an early DEATH VANISHED, and I felt like a “NEw 
CREATURE.” I was then, and am now, a healshy man, I have never 
since been troubled with the Dyspepsia. I have administered your 
Pills to the members of my family, and to my friends, and in all 
cages with good success. You can publish this if it will be of any 
use to you, Iam, dear sir, truly yours, 

J. L. COOK, Publisher of the State Banner. 

You are in Danoer.—Be Cavriovs.—The public cannot be too 
careful from whom they purchase BRANDRETH’S pills. A counter- 
feit ls now out which is well calculated to deceive. Ithas, however, 
on the side label, ‘941 Broadway.” No label has been used for the 
six years by Dr. Brandreth with this number upon it; it may there- 
fore be safely said that all boxes with “241 Broadway” on the side 
label are counterfeits, Do not purchase any Brandreth’s pills with 
this number upon the box. Merchants and others who supply their 
correspondents abroad will do well only to purchase at Dr. Brandreth’s 
office, 43 Brandreth Building. Measures are being taken which will 
insere the seizure of the counterfeit article should it be exported to 
a foreign market. Brandreth’s pills are the best and cheapest medi- 
cline; they are valued most by those who have known them the 
longest, and should be in every house. ‘They may justly be said to 
be the safety valve of disease. Sold also at 296 Bowery and 241 Hud- 
son street and 62 Division street; Brooklyn, 175 Fulton street; 
Williamsburg, 124 South Sixth street, at 25 cents per box. Principal 
office, 45 Brandreth Building, 415 and 417 Broadway, New York. 
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RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hatr? Use Bogle's celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically chalive it to a black or brown of the most natural 
descitption. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea ts unri- 
valled. ‘These articles are warranted the best in the world, Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 

world. alt 

















USE THE BEST. 


hemes \ ioe PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERA- YLE’S 
e e TUS is acknowledged, by all who 
yj 4mue try it, the purest and best article in YLE’S 
e use. It is entirely free from the caus- 
AMES tic impurities of common saleratus, 80 YLE’S 
destructive to the digestive organs, 
james while, for making Biscuit, Cake, and | prtes 
e all kinds of Pastry, admirably light, it | 
AMES excels the best baking soda, aud re- prtes 
e quires leas shortentag to produce the 
James desired richness, Parents who regard prises 
e their children’s health should use no 
e) ames other. pYLes 
. It is sold at all the groceries, in . 
oJ Ames 1 &, Dm., and ¥ packages, with | Pres 
the name of James PYLe thereon, wita- | _ 
-J Ames out which none is genuine. Pp: LE'S 
2 MANUFACTURING DEPOT, 114 WAR- : 
oJ ames REN STREET, New York. ” | Pruws 
DIETETIC SALERATUS, 
0000 


HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot and Shoe Store, 
e No, 430 BROADWAY, New Yor«. 

Dresa Boots made to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 76. 
Stout Boots, $4, Double-soled Water-proof, $4 50, Patent Leather 
Boots, $6. 

Mr. HUNT would especially call attention to his new style o 
Wellington Boots, coming above the knee, outside the pantaloons, 
80 well adapted to the coming season. . These Boots will be made 
from a superior quality of varnighed leather, manufactured expressly 
for the purpose, and will bes ld cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $12, 

000 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, end not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserwing, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, aud keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 500. and 
$1 per bottle. ° 
Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 
000 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 


very best Natural Byes in the world. Its long use bas proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being @ vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin. It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, apd 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 

000 


HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, or FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure and le 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief, After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It ykeeps the hands soft 
and white, and for al} inflammations of the s¥in it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, aud 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stoves throughout the Untted States. 

600 


YROVER AND BAKER 

J SEWING MACHINES, 

FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 

495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer street, Boston; 340 Broad 
street, Newark; 161 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 57 St. 
Charles street, New Orleans; &7 Fourth street, 

8t. Louis, a 

Public patronage is the best evidence of merit, These Machines, 
alike victorious over prejudice and competition in Manufactories, 
Workshops, and Families, now just'y enjoy more un.versal favor 
than has ever been bestowed upon any Sewing Machine. To merit 
a continuance of this patronage is the honest ambition of the pro- 
prietors. 

REASONS WHY THE GROVER AND BAKER MACHINE 1S URIVERSALLY 
PREFERRED FOR FAMILY SEWING. 

Ist. It is more simple and easily kept in order, than any other 
Machine. 

24. It makes a seam which will not rip or ravel, though every 
third stitch is cut. 

Sd, It sews from two orgjpary spools, and thus all trouble of win !- 
ing thread is avoided, while the same Machine can ted, at 
pleasure, by a mere change of , to all varietfes of work. 

h. same Machine runs silk, linen threed, and common spool 
cotton with equal facility. 
. The seam is as elastic as the most elastic fabric, so that it is 
free from all liability to break in washing, tro 


Machine lo soe hen than any 
thee 








bled with irregularities, or weakening discharges, ma 
wee 6 prompt cure and regular periods if Radway’s Sodassan 
en. 
PI@TURE OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY, 


A few doses of Radway’s Regulators will §Msure a c r 
and healthy skin and a rosy complexion. Ty sive eels bare 
with weak, dull, yellow eyes, a clear and iant appearance. Rad- 
way’s pills give natural beauty to the face, eyes and head ; and the 
use of the Ready Relief, as a wash for the teeth and an aromatic for 
the breath, will change the most disgusting foul breath to sweet- 
ness, and the a teeth to Parian whiteness. 
e to ten of Radway’s Regulators is a ; eve 
jury, but always do good. . Sonny Cay marr ae ie 
RADWAY'S RENOVATING RESOLVENT 
Cues Humors, Salt Rhewm, Scrofula, Ulcers, Nodes, Tu vver § 
Skin Eruptions, Blotches, Bronchitis, Dyopepeia, Geet, Drepey "book. 
lig, Consumption, Apoplexy, &e.; and all constitutional and chrpmin dic. 
eases, either inherited by hereditary transmission or inoculated by 
exposure, or otherwise, 
There is no remedy in the world that will work “ 
cures in old diseases as Radway’sResolvent, it Rama d yep 2 0 
human body—reproduces new and healthy blood. 
om Bleeding trom the Lungs.—Radway’s Kenovating Resolvent 
will, in a few minutes, check Hemorrhage from the lungs or thrvat 
In cases where the patient coughs up clots of blood, or pus stresked 
with blood, Radway’s Resolvent will soon remove the difficulty. 
@2~ Sarah Hammond, of 198 East Thirty-second street, had a bad 
—- tyes gg’ Ge — hag sometimes half a pint of Llood 
uring the n . She was cured in se lief 
—- r ven days by the Relief and 
@@ A Sore Leg of 21 years cured in'three weeks b: 


Relief.—Mr. T. H y Racway’s 


. Kilgo, a merchant of high standing in Dah? 

Ga., says that “a gentleman, who for twenty-one y book baa bene 

oo —— leg, that resisted every kind of treatment, was 

effec: y cured in three weeks by Radway’s Read - 

vent and Regulators.”’ . ee esol 
RaD 





WAY & CO., 162 Fulton street, N, Y, 


HOMAS A. WILMURT 
LOOKING-GLASS_AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 
652 Broadway, near“ Bleecker Street, 
FRAMES REGILT, 
We are constantly getting up original designs and combinations 


of ornament, including a superb design by Cox. T. B, Tuorrz, com 
posed of the Corton PLamt, in all its stages of growth, 0000 








: 
ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
woolesome Saleratus, will inquire Yor that manufactured by 
the undersigued, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter. 
=—— trade by Joun Dwicurt & Co., No, 11 Old Slip, 
2mo 





YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 

FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF INSBOT> AND VERMIN.—This 

Powder differs from all other insect banes in two essential particu- 

lars! It contains nothing poisonous to human beings or dcmestie 

animals, and is the only article known which immediately and inva- 

riably emg bed-bugs, roaches, fleas, ants, moths, plant-insects, 
mosquitoes, flies, and all other insects, 

EMANUEL LYON, 424 Broadway. 





ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for favoring custavds, cakes, icos, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &£c. These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cocbineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these atticles in preference to all others. Price 
o> cents per bottle. Manufectured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist, 122 Houston street, New York, 
12 mo 9-61 





OR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
POR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A) er’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOB KRHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
a pa Ayer’s Pills. 

v3 s IN take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pecteral, 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 
AN Druggists sell them everywhere. 

12 mo 35-86 , 





AVIS’S IMPROVED ARTIFICAL EYE.— 

T. J. Davis, of 483 Broadway, New York, who has been en- 
trusted to supply various Eye and Bar Institutions in and 
America, calls the attention of Oculists and the Public to new 
and improved Artificial Eye, which has all the movements and 
tints of the natural one, and surpasses anything hitherto im- 


ported. 
T. J. Davis, Sle Maker, 488 Broadway, New York. 
61-64. 





HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines in 
Practical Operation and for sele at the Depot, 343 B 
We-received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
can Institute, for the best Sewing hachines, 


‘e Ameri 
46-87 


I ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 
4 SHERWOOD, WuotesaLe Manvuracturers or Lapigs Sxiets, 
of all styles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent. 
Wholesale Buyers from al! of the country are solicited to cal 
and examine their goods af 343 Broadway, New York. 

The First Premittm was awarded to this firm at the late Pair o 
the American Institute. 0000 


RUITS, WINES, LIQUORS AND 


CIGARS. 
JOHN H. BABCOCK 
(No. 685 Broadway, opposite Niblo’s,) 
at his new and splendid establishment, is pr to furnish house- 
keepers from his well stock, such as finest of old Wixze 
and Liquors, the ud cfolcest Faurrts, fine-flavored Cigars 
and other family stores. 0000 





OTTERIES.—THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & CO. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 

and have sworn Commisstoners to superiptend and certify that 
everything connected with them is done in a strictly honorable 
manner, and that the icterests of parties a thousand miles off are 
as well protected as if they were present. Anotberfact the managers 
desire to call attention to ts, that all persons have a legal right toe 
send orders for tickets to Georgia, a8 the sale is then made in a State 
where Lotterics are legalized. They draw a lottery on or about the 
10th, 90th end 80th of each month. All orders received are filled in 
the drawing next to take place after they comm comes to 
hand. The piice of tickets is aiways $10, halves $5, quarters $2 50. 
No tick tf are torwarded unless the money ts pad ey with the 
money is received with the order, The drawing is the princi- 
ait ts 80 s that eg 








‘he 


ua Oo 
mystify the buyer. Prizes vary from $40 to $50,000; every prize ts 
drawn. Write your — plain direct : - 


» and 
3. SWAN & Atlan 
Pero us ety cb oceaae  Ly 





of ony of our State, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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[Fzs. 14, 1867. ” 








MYSTERIOUS MURDER. 
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DR. HARVEY BURDELL. 
FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BACON, TAKEN JAN. 26, 1857, FoUR D 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. HARVEY BURDELL. 


Tue terrible tragedy which involved the death of Dr. Burdell 
has filled the city with alarm and developed s phase of city life 
more appalling, perhaps, than any previous chapter which has 
been unfolded to the terrified gaze of our citizens. Dr. Burdell 
‘was a gentleman of quiet manners, paid -strict attention to his 
business, and was altogether before the world one of our most 
respectable citizens, a wealthy, substantial and successful man. 
We are informed that he was born in Jefferson county, in the 
State of New York, and was at the time of his death about forty- 
six years of age. He hag resided, with the exception of a few 
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years, when he was a stu- 
dent in the Pennsylvania 
Medical College, almost ex- 
clusively in this city since 

he was twelve years old: By 

the practice of dentistry and 
other rough worked his 

way t college, and 
graduated in ‘nalaine when 
about twenty-one years of 

age. As soon as he was 
through his collegiate course 

of studies he returned to 

this city and began to practice 
dentistry with his brother, 
John Burdell. Their office 

was situated at the corner of 
Chambers street and Broad- 

way, where Stewart’s store 

now stands, Bur- 

dell remained there with his 
brother for a number of 
years, doing a fair business, 
when a dispute arose be- 
tween them about some pri- 

vate affairs, on account of 
which Harvey Burdell re- 
moved to the corner of 
Duane street and Broad way ; 

he conducted his office there 

for several months and again 
moved, iocating his office 

at No. 362 Broadway, corner 

of Franklin street; there he 
remained seven years, having 
extensive practice and doing 

a luerative business; it was 
there he made the most of 

his money; soon after he 

had established himself at 

362 Broadway, he made up 
with his brother John, who 
went up and did business 

with him at the office afore- 

said for a short time, when 
again there was a misunder- 
standing between them about 

some domestic matters ; John 
Burdell then removed to 
Union place, at the corner of Four- 
teenth street and Union square, 
where he remained till 1851, when 
he died; in 1853 Dr. Harvey Bur- 
dell purchased the house No. 31 
Bond street, moved into it in May 
of that year, and has resided there 
ever since ; there were five sons in 
the Burdell family, John and Har- 
vey, dentists, of this city, now 
both dead ; their parents are also 
dead : there is one brother living in Ohio ; another, who formerly 
lived in Michigan, is now in Indiana; the fifth, formerly of Val- 
paraiso, was not long since in this city. 

Dr. Harvey Burdell has held several positions of honor and 
respectability in his profession. He was honorary member of 
the Philadelphia Medical Society, member of the Medical Society 
of the city and county of New York, member of the New York 
Historical and Statistical Society, also a director of the Artizans’ 
Bank of New York. He was a prominent member of the den- 
tal profession, and was one of the chief parties in getting up the 
dental conventions that haye been held in this city and_Phila- 
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AYS BEFORE THE MURDER. 








EMINENT CITIZEN ASSASSINATED. 
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nOUSE, $1 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, LATE RESIDENCE OF DR. 
BURDELL. 


delphia of late years. Nor has he been unknown in the field 
of dental literature. As early as 1838 he published, in connec- 
tion with his brother John, a rather elaborate work entitled 
«Observations on the Structure, Physiology, Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Teeth.’’ This book was printed by Scetched & 
Adams, of No. 38 Gold street. We believe that it was this same 
Adams, the printer of Dr. Harvey Burdell’s book of the above 
title, who was murdered by John C. Colt in the house situated 
at the corner of Chambers street and Broadway, now occupied 
by Delmenico. | 

Harvey Burdell exerted a prominent influence and was one 
of the principal parties in getting up the Artizans’ Bank in this 
city. He was a stockholder in it to the amount of $25,000; he 
he owned the house and lot No. 31 Bond street, worth $25,000 ; 
the house and lot No. 2 Bond street, worth $30,000 ; property 
in Shrewsbury, N.J., and real estate in Herkimer county, New 
York, and other property, so that he was worth at least $100,000. 
He came to this city a penniless youth, and by his own energy 
and perseverance acquired his education, profession and wealth. 

For particulars of the murder of Dr. Burdell, sketches of Mrs. 
Cunningham, Mr. Eckel and Mr. Snodgrass, &c., with all the 
latest news up to the hour of going to press, see page 174, ‘i 
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VIEW OF THE ROOM IN WHICH DR. BURDELL WAS MURDERED, SHOWING WHERE THR BODY WAS FOUND, THE BLOOD MARKS ON THE WALL, FURNITURE, ETC. 
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